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“CANT KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN... 


They kept one gun going... 


And it swept the dunes like a breeze from hell 
. . and the sound of bullets ricocheting was the 
sound of sandpipers crying along all the dreary 


beaches of the world. 

I don’t remember very well... 
The air stank of cordite and the earth quaked 
under the roar of our bombs and the surf-beat 


of our shells. And we figured they’d either come 
out of their box or the walls would fall. Our 


they looked licked and their time was up and 
they were done... 


And all I ask is the chance they had, the chance 
of an individual fighting man when the chips 
are down . . . and the opportunity to go ahead 
in a land where nothing and nobody cuts great 
men down .. . where no false power builds little 
men up . . . where every man is free to make the 
most of himself and his ability . . . where every 
man and woman and child is a free individual 
. .. free to live their lives as they want them, 


in liberty, and equality. 


orders were to take it cases God knows how... 
and we had to take it, even if we died, because That’s the America I fought for. 


if we didn’t we were done for, anyhow. jong ai doaaane ‘ — 
, at’s the America I’ ooking for when 
I don’t remember very well .. . Pane i 
Except, somebody faked and drew their fire and 


I went in and put both grenades through the Here at Nash-Kelvinator we’re building Pratt & Whitney 


slit, but the one in my left hand I held a little engines for the Navy’s Corsairs and Grumman Hellcats 
too long... - Hamilton Standard propellers for United Nations 


I don’t remember very well. bombers . . . governors, binoculars, parts for ships, a 


tanks and trucks . . . readying production lines for Sikors 
Somehow, I never thought it would end this helicopters. All of us devoted to winning 
way. I never thought I'd go home like this. But {M* wir Jo angeding te Pegcs. wher 
whatever comes next, I'll take in my stride be- homes and even better futures than they 
cause in my home town, in my home state, in had before . . . to the day when together —.7pe,47mus Naw 
my America, you can’t keep a good man down! we'll build an even finer Kelvinator, an Nash - Kelvinator 


even greater Nash! Corp., Prope 
Division. 


NASH - KELVINATOR CORPORATION 


Milwaukee + DETROIT «+ Grand Rapids - Lansing 


I’ll get along... 


Because my America was built by men who 
kept working and fighting and moving on when Kenosha « 
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REFRIGERATORS - ELECTRIC RANGES 


let's All Back the Attack 
Buy Extra War Bonds 
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PINE CHEMICALS FOR FINE PRODUCTS 


r brings new 
adards of auto- 
ile value. To- 

maay, any car that runs 

worth taking care of, 

ause it cannot be re- 

d. Yet nearly 5,000 

are being sent to the 

k ‘yard every day... many 
use of neglect. 


he surest way to keep your car 

service is to give it the care it 

ds. For your cooling system this 

mer use Nor’way Anti-Rust to pro- 

€tagainst corrosion. First remove 

umulated rust, grease, and scale with 

“way Cleaner or. Nor’way Quick Flush; 

@nd stop minor radiator leaks with Norway 

Mtop-Leak. Ask for these CSC products at your 
local garage or service station. 
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Guns grow underground 


Guns, shells, planes, tanks .. . all 
begin as hunks of ore in a mine-car. 
Without this raw stuff of war, bat- 
tles cannot be fought. Three-quar- 
ters of a modern military plane is 
aluminum. Fifty such planes shoot 
seven tons of copper in one minute 
of combat. War steels require chro- 
mium, nickel, molybdenum and 
other minerals in their formulas, 
The mining industry is doing a 
superb job — helping to crush the 
Axis by sheer weight of production. 
Aluminum capacity is seven times 
its peacetime average. Output of 
steel, copper, magnesium and other 
metals is breaking all records, 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diese? Engines * Turbines ° Electrical Equipment? 


It takes plenty of power to mine 
these war-precious ores. Aiding 
many of America’s mining com- 
panies in their fight against power- 
crippling accidents to boilers, tur- 
bines, engines and generators is The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company. 


With the largest staff of inspec- 
tors it has ever had, Hartford Steam 
Boiler is playing the most vital role 
in all its 77 years of specialized 
engineering insurance—helping its 
policyholders and 
the nation in the 
supreme crisis of 
American history. 
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THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 
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Lardner Goes to the Wars, John Lardne 
Perspective, Raymond Moley . . . 
Washington Tides, Emest K. Lindley 
War Tides 
Admiral William V. Pratt . 


Cover—On the cover you see U.S. Navy Seaman 


‘Donald G. Davidson of Boston and Catherine Bums, 


a member of the British Women’s Auxiliary Air Force. 
Better than any photo which NEWSWEEK’s editors 
have seen, this picture of a gob and a girl on a park 
bench somewhere in Britain epitomizes the informal 
Anglo-American alliance that is one of the by- 
products of the peaceful invasion of the country by 

mefican forces preparing for invasion. For a =~ 
report on the United States milit in Britain in the 
portentous serine of 1944 see Al Newman’s story on 
page 24. (Photo by Pix.) 





Published weekly oy WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC., 350 
nison Ave. nm, Ohio. Entered as second class matter 
at fice of Dayton. Ohio, under the act of March 3. 1879. 
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LETTERS 


A Chaplain Joins Up ‘i 
When our student pastor was about. to 
graduate from the seminary in May 1943, he 
made every effort to join the Army or Navy 
as a chaplain. He was turned down at that 
time for lack of experience. (He had been 
our pastor for two years and four months.) 
_In your Sept. 20, 1948, issue you pub- 
lished an article about the shortage of Army 
chaplains. Immediately after reading_ this 
article, our pastor made new application to 
the Army and referred to your article. As 4 
result, he was sworn into the Army as a first 
lieutenant and chaplain on Jan. 1. People of 
every denomination in our city agree that 
never has a finer and more sincere young 
man (he is 27) lived in our community and 
the Army’s gain is our deep loss. 
And the irony of it—I made him a present 
of his subscription to NEWSWEEK. 


SUBSCRIBER 





Athens, Tenn. 


Soldier Votes 

Lieutenant Court’s letter in the Feb. 21 
Newsweek will doubtless demand several 
dozen forms of refutation, all equally valid 
and all apparent to any eighth-grade student 
of American Government. 

It might be well to note in passing that 
the lieutenant confuses freedom with duty. 
That voting is an obligation of all citizens of 
the republic removes it from the category of 
a freedom. All of ‘the freedoms (which the 
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Meet the dragon wagon 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


“Typo WAGON’’ is what the 
soldiers call this tank recovery 
unit. It is a mammoth truck trailer 
powered by an army-designed tractor, 
big enough to carry a 30-ton General 
Sherman tank on its back. 

On the battlefield, the dragon wagon 
is used to haul away disabled tanks, 
carry them behind the lines to a repair 
depot. 

Tires for such front-line service 
ptesented an unusual problem. They 
had to be able to carry tremendous 
loads, to travel over rocks and desert 


sand, to wade through mud and water 


— and to keep on going when hit by 
machine gun bullets! 

For many army jobs regular B. F. 
Goodrich truck tires did the trick. For 
combat service special tires were 
developed of extra-thick rubber. These 
tires are built in such a way that when 
hit by a bullet the extra-thick sidewalls 
can support the load. And the tires 
are locked to the rim so that even when 
flat, the tire hangs on to the wheel. 
The vehicle can still travel. 

It’s because of these military needs 


that tires for civilians are scarce, but 
some are being made. Those for 
passenger cars are all-synthetic 
(99.8%) and are almost as good as 
pre-war tires. Truck tires aren’t yet as 
good, especially in intercity service 
with overlaads, but are being improved 
day by day. If you can buy tires, go to a 
B. F. Goodrich dealer or store. You'll 
get synthetic tires backed by 17 years 
of experience with synthetic rubber in 
all kinds of products. The B. P. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, O. Fes 


B. F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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FORESTS 


and other raw materials 


opportunities to 


ORTH CAROLINA offers the 
Plastic Industry unexcelled 
opportunities. Abundant raw ma- 
terials: immense forests of hard 
and soft woods . . . a practically un- 
tapped coal field ... mica... clay 
. asbestos . . . silica . . . soya beans 
and other agricultural products— 
cotton linters ... hulls. 
Year-round mild climate. 
Plentiful hydro-electric power. 
Skilled and semi-skilled labor of 
a type that makes for profitable oper- 
ation without interruption, profit- 
able operation not only for the pro- 
cessor of the raw material but also 
for the man- 
ufacturer of 
the finished 
product. 


COAL 


SOYA 
BEANS 


ofter unusual 


the Plastic Industry 


Geographic location together 
with excellent transportation sys- 
tems—rail, air, highway and water 
—put your plant within a few 
hours of the principal markets of 
America. A good location to serve 
the enormous postwar demands of 
Central and South America. 

Writetoday for information about 
North Carolina resources waiting for 
you. Let our trained Engineering 
Staff help you solve your problems 
of tomorrow. Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 3170 Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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lieutenant so cheertully does without in wan 
time) are safeguarded only by exercise of 
the public vote. 

This is not a question of the serviceman’s 
right of freedom of speech—it is part and 
parcel of the service that he must render to 
his country. 


Joun C, Keats 


Sergeant, USAAF 
Camp Kearns, Utah. 


Editor s Note: The paragraphs which fol- 
low represent a of a private 
letter written to a member of NEewsweer’s 
staff by a friend who ts a Navy lieutenant 
commander now on duty in P waters, It 
is printed because of its interesting comment 
on the soldier-vote controversy. 


On our cruiser in the New Guinea area we 
get a big kick out of some of the home news. 
Votes for servicemen, for instance. I have 
asked a good part of our thousand men: “Do 
you want to vote?” The answer, almost uni- 
versally, is “Hell, No!” The general opinion 
is that when they get home they will vote 
and vote plenty. They resent bitterly such 
news from their homes that “so and so is in 
such and such a plant. That so and so is in 
uniform but in a soft job.” 

They are pretty savvy, these lads. They 
read of postwar planning and what’s being 
planned in their behalf. They will do their 
own legislating. I am certain that no one 
but a veteran—probably those who have seen 
active service—will hold any job after the 
war, from Constable to President. 

It’s all pretty realistic. They are a mean, 
tough bunch—that’s what makes them so 
good. They have a holy hate for this news 
of “excess income,” “world cooperation,” etc. 
I think they will be hard on everyone who is 
doing a lot of talking and little fighting. 
They get raging over the deferment of fath- 
ers—a damned big percentage of these sailors 
are fathers and those who are not are just 
as bitter. 


OFFICER 
The Pacific 
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The Thieves of Bari 


To John Lardner: I don’t know whether 
you are being naive or internationally diplo- 
matic (NEwswereEK, March 6), but in any 
case you are doing great injustice to the just- 
ly earned reputation of practitioners of the 
most highly skilled profession in the world— 
that of the Neapolitan thieves. This is no 
crude amateur work, no recent expedient de- 
veloped by this mere war. Thousands of 
years have developed this finesse, this subtle, 
swift, and delicate art, which you doubly in- 
sult; first, by giving it no problem worthy of 
it, and second by actually denying its exist- 
ence in the public print. As an American, an 
as a lover of Italy, I am appalled. 

Bari has some pride in its own skill. The 
first time I was in Italy, I left a wardrobe 
trunk standing unwatched for fewer than five 
minutes beside the porter’s desk in the lobby 
of the Leon d’Oro hotel in Bari, The porter 
was at his desk, and the trunk was double- 
locked and extra-padlocked as well. My 
American companion, more Italianate than 
I then was, rushed me back to the trunk, 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Home again, home again, jiggety-jig!” 


“Marketing was certainly simpler in 
the car... oops, there goes a potato! 
... but it’s a lot easier to park a bike 
—and cheaper, too... hold on, Johnny, 
we’re coming to a corner!” 


An American sense of humor has 
helped Mrs. Frazer make the best of 
food, gas and rubber rationing. It’s 
rather fun balancing groceries in front 
and a small boy in back. It’s not 
so much fun balancing coupon points 
against prices. But there’s still a cer- 
tain satisfaction in coming out even! 

In the same cheerful, chin-up spirit, 
she has pitched into other wartime 
jobs. She’s doing all her own cleaning 


since once-a-week Mary went to work 
at the plane plant. She’s saving fats, 
cans, paper. She grows vegetables in- 
stead of flowers in the backyard. 


There are no medals for being a 
good wartime housewife. But Mrs. 
Frazer, and the millions like her who 
keep their families healthy and homes 
attractive, are making a magnificent 
contribution to Victory. 


The “family” we feed includes mil- 
lions of soldiers and civilians. We have 
many of the housekeeping problems 
that face Mrs. Frazer — on a far larger 
scale. But we’re trying to do our job, 
too, with good sense and good will. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


Coates 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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In just 9 minutes it tells 


How to Get Thousands 
or Millions Quickly 


for any sound business use 


ORE than 70,000 executives 

recently have received ‘‘Capi- 
tal Sources’’— a 9-minute outline 
of new and broader Commercial 
Credit services which solve many 
financing problems. 


Is your current volume too large 
to handle with your present capi- 
tal? Do you lack ready cash to 
make renegotiation payments, or 
to defray other obligations? Are 





Over Half a Billion 
of Receivables Financing 
Since Pearl Harbor 


That is Commercial Credit’s 
record in helping manufacturers and 
wholesalers ona wartime opera- 
tion and expansion. 

Through wartime use of Com- 
mercial Credit’s services, hundreds 
of executives have gained a new 
understanding of how Accounts 
Receivable Financing contributes to 
sound and profitable operation. 

As a soutce of cash for reconver- 
sion and many other business uses, 
financial experts now predict a much 
wider use of Accounts Receivable 
Financing than ever before. 











heavy taxes straining your cash 
position...and depriving you 
of discounts, credit standing and 


buying advantages which result © 


from prompt payment? 
These are among the usual rea- 


sons why many well-established | 


manufacturers and jobbers use 
Commercial Credit services ... 
which release funds tied up in 
accounts receivable, inventory and 
fixed assets . . . and thus give you 
new capital quickly, economicall 
and without interference wit 
management. Our receivables plan 
involves no notice to your custo- 
mers... and @ special feature per- 
mits you to limit your liabilzty. 


In like manner, these same 
Commercial Credit services can be 
shaped to serve other purposes: To 
buy another business or expand 
your own ... to buy out earners, 
officers or other stockholders... 
to retire bonds, mortgages, pre- 
ferred stock or long-term loans. 


If you can make good use of 
additional funds, and failed to 
read or receive’ ‘Capital Sources,”’ 
write or wire Dept. 24 for a copy. 


Commercial Credit 
Company 


BALTIMORE-2, MARYLAND 


Subsidiaries: New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Les Angeles Portland, Ore. 


Capital and Surplus More Than $68,000,000 
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which still stood locked and padlocked, but 
the entire contents of its top drawer had 
vanished. This is good work, but Bari does 
not pretend even to compete with Naples. 

At broad noon in Naples, while driving as 
fast as chuckholes would permit (30 miles 
an hour) just outside the customs house on 
the road to Pompeii, in the midst of crowded 
traffic, I was relieved of two wrapped, roped, 
doubly chained and four times padlocked 
suitcases, attached by these ropes and locked 
chains to the baggage carrier, and watched 
by my maid in the back seat. The elapsed 
time in which this operation was performed 
was fixed at three minutes, by customs house 
record and my watch; my maid, whose re- 
liability I never had reason to doubt, said 
that she looked at the suitcases once during 
this time. This feat was reported to the police 
five minutes later and is doubtless still a 
matter of record in Naples. An official report 
was later transmitted to me through the 
American consul in Naples, to the effect that 
the thieves had been executed but that no 
trace of suitcases or goods contained in them 
had ever been found. No one regrets this in- 
stance of Fascist efficiency more than I. I 
would not have been responsible for it, if the 
suitcases had not contained irreplaceable per- 
sonal papers. 

Seriously, unless you understand the 
thieves of Naples, you can never understand 
Italy. Nor America. The basic philosophy, 
the way of life, the class structure of so- 
ciety, that make thieving a fine art trans- 
mitted from father to son and practiced with 
pride for generations, also explain the dis- 
crepancy between the Old World and the 
New. 


Rose WiLper LANE 
Danbury, Conn. 
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The Air Forces 


I wish you would answer a question which 
puzzles many people: What is the distinction 
between (1) the Army Air Forces and (2) 
the Army Air Corps? 

We in the Air Forces sign pay and travel 
vouchers and our names thus: L. L. Porter, 
Capt. A.C. But General Amold’s directives 
etc., come out of Headquarters, Army Air 
Forces, Washington. 7 


LAFAYETTE L. PorTER 


Capt. A.C. 
Greencastle, Ind. - 


In peacetime, the Air Corps was the ge- 
neric name of the military aeronautic organi- 
zation. Officers of the Air Corps were en- 
titled to special dispensations by legislation, 
and therefore any oJicer in the Air Forces of 
today signs “A.C.” after his name to indi- 
cate that he is entitled to the legislative 
benefits set up for the Air Corps. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the Air Corps was 
the administrative center of Army aeronauti- 
cal activity, and there were a group of ait 
forces associated with it, loosely coordinated 
by the corps but corresponding more nearly 
to “air arms” of a fleet than to anything else. 
With the war, the tactical organizations be- 
came all-important, increased in size tre- 
mendously, swamped and finally completely 
assimilated the Air Corps, so that the generic 
name for the aeronautical military forces of 
the United States is nuw Air Forces. 
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$7 WORTH OF STEEL...AND A FLYER’S LIFE 


Miles high in the sky, over enemy 
territory or a vast ocean, the life of 
an American flyer—the safety of a 
$75,000 fighting airplane—may de- 
pend upon this propeller shaft, or 
other equally important plane or 
engine parts. 

A lot of responsibility for the $7 
worth of steel in the shaft. 


Of course the finished shaft is worth 
much more—for many man- and ma- 
chine-hours have gone into machining 
and milling, threading and drilling. 


And that brings up a second respon- 
sibility of the steel—to the manufac- 
turer. 


What would happen to his costs—to 
his schedules—if a small imperfection 
should suddenly show up to cause 
rejection at final inspection? 


That’s one reason for the use of 
Republic Electric Furnace Steels. 
They are added insurance against such 
losses—because they’re as CLEAN 
and SOUND as the most expert fur- 
nace practice can make them. 


And they’re consistently UNIFORM— 
free from variables in workability and 
hardenability that upset established 
fabricating practices. They make pos- 
sible mass production, even of com- 
plicated parts, on a profitable basis. 


. 


Republic, with its unequalled expe- 
rience and greatly increased capacity 
as the leader in electric furnace steels 
—is ready to assist you NOW in ap- 
plying these steels—profitably—to your 
products. Republic Steel Corporation, 
General Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
Alloy Steel Division, Sales Offices— 
Massillon, Ohio. Export Department 
—Chrysler Building, New York 17, 


New York. 


| Leader tn the Production of 
” ELECTRIC FURNACE STEELS 


» MQUALITY” steels 


ile alloy... stainless 
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Birthdays: Rev. Dr. 
Frepericx H. Six, 
founder and head 
master of the Kent 
School in Connecti- 
cut, was 70. From 
alumni and members 
of the boys’ school 
he received a $7,000 
check which makes 
it debt-free. 

Empress NaGako 
of Japan was 41 
(March 6). The To- 
kyo radio announced 
that the 100,000,000 
subjects of the nation 
were “filled with 
deep trepidation on 
her auspicious birth- 
day.” 


coe 


Enemy Empress 


Marriages: In Washington, Mrs. Louise 
CROMWELL ATWILL, former wife of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and also of the actor 
Lionel Atwill, was married to Cart. ALF 
Heenc, 39, Army Air Forces bandlead- 
er. Mrs. Heiberg is the daughter of Mrs. 
Edward Stotesbury and sister of James H. 
R. Cromwell, now engaged in divorce 
countersuits with Doris Duke Cromwell. 

Withholding place and date, MARTHA 
RaYE announced her fourth marriage, to 
Nick Conpos, vaudeville dancer and 
member of the troupe accompanying the 
film comedienne on a_ personal-appear- 
ance tour. Miss Raye recently obtained 
a divorce at Judrez, Mexico, from Maj. 
Neal Lang, now overseas. 


Divorce: JoHN GUNTHER, 42-year-old 
war correspondent and author of “Inside 
Asia,” “Inside Europe,” etc., divorced 
FRANCES FINEMAN GUNTHER in Las Ve- 
gas, Nev., on grounds that she deserted 
him three years ago. Mrs. Gunther, who 
married the writer in 1927, was granted 
custody of their 15-year-old son, John Jr. 


Mrs. Hertz wanted to be Myrna Loy again 


Disunion: Myrna Loy, who has been 
absent from the screen since her marriage 
to Jonn D. Hertz Jr. in 1942, an- 
nounced that she had left the “Driv-Ur- 
Self” heir to return to Hollywood for a 


Thin Man picture, and would seek a di- 
vorce. “We're parting good friends,” said 
Miss Loy. 


Reunion: Asserting that “the possessive- 
ness of marriage” just hadn’t worked out, 
BETTEJANE GREER, 19-year-old would- 
be actress, announced that she planned 
to divorce Lt. Rupy VALLEE, U.S.C.G., 
42 (“although we still love each other”) 
after three months of married life. Next 
day Rudy, possessive as ever, announced: 
“She’s still my favorite pin-up girl. We 
have decided to continue our marriage.” 


Comeback: Francis X. BusHMaAN, 59- 
year-old movie idol of such silent films as 
“Ben Hur,” made ready for a comeback 





Acme 
Bushman: From “Ben Hur” to Baruch 


portraying Bernard Baruch as war-pro- 
duction chief in 1917-18 for a forthcom- 
ing picture titled “Wilson.” 


GIs and Blue: Mickey Rooney, 23- 
year-old movie actor who had been 4-F 
reportedly because of a minor heart ail- 
ment, was inducted into the Army at Los 
Angeles and will report in about three 
weeks. 

RaLepH Epwarps, 80-year-old master 
of ceremonies on NBC’s Truth or Conse- 
quences program, also became a GI, in 
New York. 

MicHaEL Topp, 36, crack Broadway 
producer (“Mexican Hayride,” “Some- 
thing for the Boys,” “Star and Garter”) 
was accepted for the Navy. Todd is mar- 
ried and has a 14-year-old son. 


JVA: Seconding President Roosevelt’s 
promise of “justice” for Zionist hopes, 
Vice Present Henry A. WALLACE said 
that some day he hoped to see a “Jordan 
Valley Authority” which would “make 
the desert blossom in terms of the com- 
mon man.” 


Et Tu, Brute? In Princeton, N. J., Pror. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN called in an income- 
tax expert to help prepare his return. 
Asked what he thought of the tax form 
he said the problem was “too difficult for 
a mathematician. It should be asked of a 


philosopher.” 


* Newsweek, Marcu 20, 1944 


Associateu Press 


T. R. Jr. honored a well-waxed Saam 


Waxed: In the Masone area of Italy, 
Cart. Frepericx J. Saam of Calumet, 
Mich., received the Silver Star for gal- 
lantry in action from Bric. Gen. TuEo- 
DORE RoosEvELT Jr. A freshly waxed 
mustache dressed Saam up for the occa- 
sion. 


Robbery: BaRoNEss ALPHONSE DE 
ROTHSCHILD, widow of a member of the 
international banking family, was 
mugged, beaten, and robbed of about $35 
and her alien registration papers by a 
zoot-suited Negro in New York. 


Deaths: Cot. Joun W. THomason Jr, 
51, Marine Corps officer who wrote and 
illustrated “Fix Bayonets” and other nov- 
els and short stories of the Marines (San 
Diego, Calif., March 12). 

Irvin S. Coss, 67, author and humor- 
ist, died in New York on March 10 (see 
page 98). 

Josern C. Lincoin, 74, author of 
“Out of the Fog,” “Cape Cod Yester- 
days,” and many other Cape stories 
(Winter Park, Fla., March 10). 

HENpDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon, 62, his- 
torian, biographer, artist,- and journalist 
died of a heart attack, the third notable 
literary death of the week (Greenwich, 
Conn., March 11). Born in Rotterdam, 
van Loon bought twenty blue copy books 
at 11 to write a history of the world, a 
childhood dream which was realized in 
“The Story of Mankind” many years later 
(1921). He came to this country when 
he was 21, worked as a newspaperman 
(Associated Press), 
taught, then devoted 
most of his time to 
writing, to which he 
said he was addict- 
ed “like a drunkard 
to liquor.” Among 
his __ self - illustrated 
works (he turned 
out almost a book a 
year) were “Van 
_— seats, 
6 e Arts,” “Rv. a 

Van a, The Life of Rem- 
brandt van _ Rijn, 
and “Van Loon’s Lives.” 

Cart. A. Roy Brown, 50, Canadian 
flier in the last war who shot down the 
German ace Baron Manfred von Richt- 
hofen (Stouffville, Ont., March 8). 
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THEY’RE FIGHTING 
FOR US—AND 
COUNTING ON US! 


Let’s not let them 
down. The closer we 
get to Victory the 
tougher the fighting becomes. Now’s the 
time for all of us to pitch in and... 





Guy War Bonde! 








OLDSMOBILE 


DIVISION 
OF 


ER Here’s a saiute'to the 84th Fighter Squadron, whose 


fighting insigne is the snarling panther with fists full 
of fire. True to their battle emblem, the men of the 
84th are daring and skillful fighters. Their Lightning 
fighter planes are among the fastest and highest fliers 
‘of all. And at their command is the Fire-Power 
of long-range, fast-firing, heavy-hitting cannon! 
Good luck, “Black Panthers,” and may you have 


“good hunting” in every mission against the enemy! 


Some of the heroic performances 
of America’s fighter pilots in this 
war have been almost unbelievable. 
There’s the group of fliers, for ex- 
ample, who attacked and sank an 
enemy destroyer with nothing but 
the Fire-Power of their cannon-firing 
Lightnings ... the officer who shot 
down two enemy fighters with only 
three cannon shell...the pilot who ex- 
ploded enemy locomotives, knocked 
out enemy tanks, smashed enemy 


FIRE-POWER [8 OUR BUSINESS 


OFFICIAL INSIGNE 
. OF THE 
84TH FIGHTER SQUADRON 
U. S. ARMY AIR FORCES 


installations—all with cannon Fire- 
Power .. . Such deeds stand as a 
fine tribute to the courage, the skill, 
the all-round fighting ability of the 
Army Air Forces personnel. We, at 
Oldsmobile, feel it has been a privi- 
lege to build thousands of the can- 
non these men are using. In addi- 
tion to aerial Fire-Power, we also pro- 
duce cannon for tanks and tank de- 
stroyers, shell for tanks, artillery and 
naval guns. All to “Keep’em Firing!” 


GENERAL MOTORS 











ELECTRONICS IN ACTION 














Putting the Heat on Airplane Propellers 


eee by electronies ¢ Thousands and thousands of propel- 
lers for light planes and for engine testing are now being built 
from a new material called compregwood — compressed and 
impregnated wood. 


Maple sheets are impregnated and bonded together, under 
heat and pressure, with a plastic which first softens and then 
sets when heated. 


Once it took 9 hours to “set” a molded compregwood propel- 
ler; now — with electronic heat — it takes 3! 


The 6-hour saving is due to the uniformity of heating which 
occurs when high-frequency electricity— generated by electron 
tubes—is “passed through” the compregwood. Heat is “born” 
right where it is needed. 


Because the heating effects occur uniformly throughout the 


compregwood, heating can be very fast, and better results 
obtained. No other method can produce such even heating! 


Electronic heating can be applied to many substances — wood, 
plastics, paper, textiles, rubber, foods, tobacco, leather. It is fast, 
clean, silent, efficient, accurate, easy to operate. RCA electronic 
heating equipment is serving many war industries today. Why 
not yours? 


You may have a heating, drying, or curing problem where this 
new application of electron tubes would prove useful—or even 
revolutionary. If so, write us about it. Remember, the Magic 
Brain of all electronic equipment is a tube — and the fountain- 
head of modern tube development is RCA, Write today! Address: 
RCA, Dept. 68-9C, Camden, New Jersey. 


* BUY WAR BONDS x 


Write for this 44-page booklet —""RCA ELECTRONICS IN 
INDUSTRY” — which suggests important electronic applica- 
tions that may help you. Non-technical, thoroughly illustrated 
in color. Your copy will be sent promptly on request. Address 
Radio Corporation of America, Dept.68-9C, Camden, New Jersey. 
(Please use business letterhead. ) 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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so much can be done about it 
(A MESSAGE TO MEN ON COLLEGE CAMPUSES) 


Somebody is always imagineering a way to make the future 
better than the present. 

That’s what puts zest into a job. 

One big reason why it’s so satisfying to work with alumi- 
num is that there are still so many things to do! 

You've been reading about the wonderful things electronics 
has in store. Aluminum is going to have a big part in that 
‘development. Diesel power is just beginning to come into its 
own. Automobiles are too heavy. Railroad freight and pas- 
senger cars are too heavy. Every one of those is a challenge 
to Imagineering, the imagination and the engineering of men 
who know aluminum and what it can do. 

Think what a change the combination of aluminum light 
weight and strength can work in architecture. Lightweight 
window sash made of Alcoa Aluminum permit larger win- 
dows with the resulting sunnier indoors. Alcoa’s brilliant 

colors, reds, blues, yellows, spread the rainbow on a de- 
signer’s board. 

There is almost no limit to the Imagineering you can 
do with Alcoa Alloys to make things lighter, or prettier, or 
more resistant to corrosion, or easier to fabricate, or easier 
to pay for.‘ Just mix imagination with engineering... and 
the result is jobs. 

Many of the things we are imagineering right now, we 
hope will someday make jobs for you, not only in the alumi- 
num industry but in scores of other industries which will be 
using aluminum as never before. In one way or another 
aluminum can make a career for thousands of young men. 

The name that means Imagineering in aluminum is, of 
course, Alcoa. 


A PARENTHETICAL ASIDE: FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 
what sort of men make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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It’s this minute...right now...THAT COUNTS! 


This is the thing as it happens, this minute and 
every minute of every day. Two enemies crash against 
each other in a few frightful seconds of gasps and 
prayers and curses. Then one life, or two, runs out red 
onto the ground. 


When this minute comes, there’s no hedging, no 
thinking it over. And when this minute comes, you 
have done all you have time to do for this American 
soldier. He lives or he dies, right now. 

Did you do enough for him? Did you do all you could 
to send him guns and bullets to fight with . . . tanks, 
planes, ships, and artillery to help him . . . food, cloth- 
ing and medicine to keep him up to fighting strength 

.. blood to keep him from dying of wounds? 

For him, the war doesn’t stop between War Loan 

Campaigns, between scrap salvage drives, between 


appeals for more blood donors. And he will tell you 
himself that the war will never stop, until the stay-at- 
homes begin to fight it every day, the way all other 
fighting nations are doing. He has heard the enemy’s 
gtim promise that “in this war there will be no victors 
and vanquished—only annihilated and survivors”. 

Think that one over. It’s fait warning that it’s high 
time to make time count to the utmost—beginning 
this minute, right now, 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 





Capital Straws 


Washington hears that the Russo- 
Polish crisis has reached an almost hope- 
less deadlock, with Moscow rejecting the 
exile government’s compromise offer and 
insisting on the Curzon Line and Polish 
Cabinet changes . . . Despite official U. S. 
disapproval of the Argentine and Bo- 
livian Governments, there’s been no in- 
terruption in the regular flow of trade 
with the U.S.... The Internal Revenue 
Bureau will soon notify some 200,000 
tax-exempt organizations, such as unions, 
farm cooperatives, civic clubs, etc., to 
file their first annual financial reports; 
May 15 is the best bet for the filing date 
... Leaders of both parties now see no 
reason why Congress can’t recess for the 
two summer months following the politi- 
cal conventions. 


Indictment Request 


The Justice Department will soon ask 
a Federal judge in the Midwest to order 
a grand jury investigation of a leading 
aircraft company. The firm has been 
under FBI investigation since last May 
and additional material has come from a 
Truman committee inquiry. It’s now un- 
derstood the department is prepared to 
ask for indictments on criminal charges 
involving the production of defective 
airplane motors and parts. 


Political Straws 


Plans haven't jelled yet, but with ex- 
tensive travel and wide use of pamphlets 
and books out in wartime, it’s obvious 
both parties will have to use radio more 
than ever in this election . . . Senator 
Barkley denies that there’s any sign‘fi- 
cance in his recent absence from Wash- 
ington; he simply took advantage of the 
Senate recess to visit Williamsburg Va. 
. . . Senator Truman is concerned over 
signs that politics is beginning tq moti- 
vate some of his committee members: 
he'll increase his efforts to keep investi- 
gations nonpartisan and for the “good of 
the war effort” only. 


Stettinius Trip 

Don’t overestimate the importance of 
Under Secretary of State Stettinius’s Lon- 
don trip. Actually, he will simply repay 
accumulated British visits, get acquaint- 


ed, and exchange views. No tormal agen- 
da has been drafted and no binding com- 


mitments will be made. He included Dr. ° 


Bowman, the geographer, in his party not 
as a boundary expert but as an adviser 
whose counsel he esteems. Stettinius will 
look into one question affecting Germany 
—the operations of the European Ad- 
visory Commission, now engaged in 
drafting armistice terms. Official Wash- 
ington has been doubtful about the com- 
mission’s course. The U. S. is developing 
its own policy on Germany’s postwar 
boundaries and may announce it soon. 


Allies’ Austrian Action 


Washington expects important politi- 
cal pronouncements shortly implement- 
ing the Moscow declaration guaranteeing 
the independence of Austria. These may 
well include the segregation of Austrian 
war prisoners and the placing of them 
in special camps. Behind this is the 
significant fact that a vast majority of 
the German forces in Finland are Aus- 
trian divisions. And these are the troops 
which the Finns would have to intern if 
they accept Moscow's peace terms. It’s 
hoped that Allied assurances regarding 
the treatment of Austrian prisoners and 
the postwar future of their country might 
make them more eager to surrender. 


GOP Prophecies 

Here’s a private analysis of the politi- 
cal outlook obtained from top GOP Con- 
gressional sources: All are buoyed up by 
the by-election results, but most don't 
subscribe to the “any Republican can 
win” theory. The trend is definitely 
toward Dewey, primarily because of the 
belief that he can win New York 
from Roosevelt. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and probably Pennsylvania are consid- 
ered safely in the GOP column. Califor- 
nia is regarded as a fighting state—ergo: 
Warren will be the GOP Vice Presiden- 
tial candidate. More than one predicts 
that the campaign will be the bitterest, 
meanest, and lowest in history. 


Trivia ’ 

In his attack on the cost of the Penta- 
gon Building, Representative Engel 
(see page 57) adopted the unusual tech- 
nique of including defense testimony, 
labeling it: “Justification, if any” . . 
~ L. Lewis recently explained private- 
ly his characterization of John Garner as 
a “whisky-drinking, poker-playing, evil 
old man” this way: “I can’t account for it 
—it just came out in the heat of conver- 
sation while I was testifying. I stuck my 
neck out and got what was coming to 


me” ... The Navy Bureau of Personnel 
recruits “sitters” to care for children of 
Navy employes while they take an eve- 
ning off. 


Trends Abroad 


uden sources insist that the Eighth 
Air Force is deliberately reporting Luft- 
watte losses during recent raids conserva- 
tively in order to cut down overconfi- 
dence at home . . . Don’t write off Italy 
as simply an important holding action; 
when weather permits the air forces to 
operate regularly, it may well develo 
into a major campaign . . . Secret aaa 
illegal arms caches in Palestine are still 
regarded by the British us a potential 
source of trouble, despite recent suc- 
cesses in disarming secret organizations 
. . . Count Dino Grandi and some other 
refugees now in Lisbon, who voted 
against Mussolini at the time of his over- 
throw, hope they'll be called on if and 
when King Victor Emmanuel is forced 
to abdicate but aren’t getting Allied en- 
couragement. 





Raids on Britain 

No intormed Briton is taking heart 
from the lapse in the renewed Nazi air 
raids. At no time since the big blitz end- 
ed in 1941 have the Germans lacked per- 
sonnel or planes to carry on hit-and-run 
raids. They were abandoned as part of 
the strategy of concentrating maximum 
force at the point of decision—Russia. 
The renewed raids have been accom- 
plished by some 100 to 150 fast fighter- 
bombers and bombers which came in 
after pilot planes dropped aluminum foil 
strips to hamper British radar. Though 
German losses have been relatively low, 
British anti-aircraft is now greatly im- 
proved, with better-trained crews and 
faster-firing, heavier guns. Most believe 
that British ground defenses, as well as 
the fighter forces, will face their big test 
soon when the concentrations for inva- 
sion will bring out Germany’s bomber 
fleet in full strength. 


Tokyo’s Atrocity Switch 


As some feared, Japan’s reaction to the 
Bataan atrocity charges has been anger 
rather than guilt. Tokyo has adopted the 
cruelty charges as its own and turned 
them against the Allies. The Japanese 
people are being told that U.S. fighting 
men are guilty of the same acts of bar- 
barism. Specifically, Tokyo accuses the 
armed forces of bombing hospital ships, 
strafing lifeboats filled with wounded, 


raping Japanese women, running tanks 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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over wounded soldiers, and gouging out 
eyes, eutting off hands and feet, or just 
plain massacring Jap civilian internees. 
The result may be loan Jap mistreat- 
ment of U.S. war prisoners. 
German Inflation 

The 900% wartime increase in Ger- 
many’s national debt isn’t the only rea- 
.son why the German people feel the 
cold chill of inflation. Lately; on the 


testimony of neutral businessmen, pfen- . 


nigs are being disregarded in business 
transactions and bills rendered in round 
figures. When a currency begins to lose 
its value, the lowest units become worth- 
less and it’s no longer practicable to in- 
clude them in commercial bills. The 
Germans remember that the post-World 
War inflation started the same way. Prices 
were first calculated to the nearest mark, 
then to the nearest units of ten marks, 
100 marks, etc. The dropping of pfennigs 
is a small thing in itself, but the Germans 
fear it might grow, especially when barter 
is becoming a more and more important 
means of exchange and in some places 
razor blades rank with currency. 


Italian Peace Thoughts 


Privately, informed diplomats believe 
that British official thoughts on Italian 
peace terms are beginning to crystallize. 
One significant straw was Eden’s state- 
ment that the Senussis in Cyrenaica will 
never again fall under Italian rule. In ad- 
dition, there has been unpublished talk 
about the necessity of protecting Ethio- 
pia from another attack, with the sugges- 
tion that annexation of Italian to British 
Somaliland might be a safeguard. Also 
suggested has nce French control over 
Tripolitania. It’s recognized, however, 
that any such moves are subject to Unit- 
ed Nations (or at least three-power) ap- 
proval and may not be settled until the 
war’s end. 


Hemisphere Lines. 


Establishment of diplomatic relations 
between Brazil and Russia should come 
soon nov; it’s believed final details were 
arranged in a recent conference between 
the Brazilian Minister and the Russian 
Ambassador to Mexico . . . Canadian Sec- 
retary of State McLarty is again being 
tapped for the Senate; if this happens, 
his Cabinet post will probably go to 41- 
year-old Paul Martin . . . King Carol has 
told intimates he’d like to visit Argentina 
despite warnings that the trip wouldn’t 
help his campaign to convince people 
that he’s a believer in democracy; inci- 
dentally, a forthcoming Mexican movie 
will be built around the adventures of an 
exiled king in Mexico. 


Foreign Notes 

Allied officials in the Middle East are 
disturbed over the leakage en route of 
liquor and cigarette supplies coming from 
the U. S.; most of it turns up later in the 


black markets in Cairo and other cities 
. . . Just when the Spanish people really 
began to feel the shortage caused by the 
U. S. oil embargo, M-G-M’s movie “Boom 
Town,” a story of the U.S. oil industry, 
opened in Madrid . . . India’s rubber 
production now totals 17,500 tons an- 
nually, which will cover all domestic re- 
quirements, plus Anglo-U.S. military 
needs there . . . French North African 
fruit and wine industry representatives 
plan an early London trip to discuss war 
and postwar trade. 





Sub-Ceiling Trend 


Brice control may become. unneces- 
sary in more than one industry before 
the war's end. The chemical line, where 
prices are dropping well below ceilings 
on some items, is an example. Included 
in the list are penicillin (now $3.25 per 
100,000 units against $20 eight months 
ago), the sulfa drugs, vitamins, and many 
coal-tar products. These reductions are 
due mainly to increased production effi- 
ciency, which has more than offset high- 
er labor and other operating costs. And 
some other industries show the same 
trend. Incidentally, industrial . chemical 
companies aren’t doing much worrying 
about postwar profiteering investiga- 
tions. Du Pont, for instance, with great- 
ly increased sales in 1942 and 1948, ac- 
tually reported decreased earnings. 


Business and Government 


Many don’t realize that when they file 
the delayed 1944 income estimates April 
15, they may have a payment to make, as 
well as others on June, Sept., and Dec. 
15 . .. The diaper shortage is easing, 
with production up 50% since last sum- 
mer; nder WPB orders, 10% of manu- 
facturers’ output will now be distributed 
to diaper services ...The Treasury 
warns that storekeepers who inadvertent- 
ly accept retuming servicemen’s gold- 
seal invasion dollars are out of luck; the 
money’s not legal tender in the U.S. ... 
The WPB may allocate steel for garment 
hangers soon; the industry complains 
that the use of wire shorts and rejects 
doesn’t meet the demand. 


Tanker Disposal 


In at least one important problem in- 
volving postwar disposal of surplus ma- 
terial, private industry is likely to give 
the government strong support—the ques- 
tion of what to do with the war-built 
tanker fleet still Federally owned. Al- 
though trade conditions at the war’s end 
can’t now be accurately estimated, most 
oil-company executives agree that a large 
part should be sold at moderate prices to 
friendly countries. But the motive would 
not be purely altruistic. A fleet in excess 
of postwar commercial and Navy needs 
would preclude domestic tanker build- 
ing for years. Meanwhile, other mari- 
time nations, having lost their ships in 
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the war, would rebuild their fleets and 
might offer tough competition with new 
and superior vessels. 














Business Footnotes 


Consumers should not expect resump. 
tion of full-scale retail deliveries imme. 
diately after the war; truck operators 
say it will take at least a year to rebuild 
truck fleets to prewar efficiency . . . War 
plants, government agencies, and _ pro. 
essors of agricultural and chemical prod- 
ucts use about 80% of available gummed 
tape and paper . . . Despite manpower 
and shipping problems, Russia is trying 
to increase pulpwood exports to the 
U.S.; 26,000 cords already have been 
sent in less than a year . . . The Spreckels 
Sugar Co. has developed a new process 
for converting wheat into a sugar syrup 
and then into alcohol; now in the pilot- 
plant stage, it may be’ used by West 
Coast brandy distilleries for industrial- 
alcohol production. 



























Press Notes 





; The OWI is putting the finishing 
touches on an exhaustive study of the 
paper, pulp, and paperboard situation, 
which will go out to publications for use 
if desired . . . Reports that Marshall 
Field is contemplating the purchase of 
The New York Sun are denied by Field 
executives .. . Dean Frank Luther Mott 
of the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism is completing preparations on 
his plan to send U.S." war prisoners in 
Germany a correspondence course in 
journalism; the project has War Depart- 
ment approval. 
















Miscellany 
The services have had bad luck with 


top jazz musicians; those who aren't 4-F 
usually receive medical discharges soon 
after induction because of nervous dis- 
orders . . . Garet Garrett, former Satur 
day Evening Post writer, is now doing 
special research work for the National 
Industrial Conference Board . . . If and 
when Nicholas Murray Butler retires as 
president of Columbia University, Leon 
Fraser, president of the First National 
Bank of New York, is first choice as his 
successor. 














Entertainment Lines 


Because few news commentators 
achieve high listener ratings (above 10) 
and a number are currently experiencing 
drops in their audiences, one major ad- 
vertising agency has stopped handling 
news shows . . . Decca has signed Gary 
Moore, the radio comedian, for an album 
of his screwball verse including “Hugh 
the Blue Gnu” and “Ode to.a Cow” ..- 
Sumner Welles, already busy writing his 
syndicated column and a book, is cot 
sidering a radio program to air his for 
eign-policy views. 
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It hasn’t come to this yet, but... 
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No, it hasn’t quite come to this at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Actually, our elevators are now carrying more guests 
than ever before in the history of this hotel. 


And that means you may sometimes have to 
wait a little longer for an elevator. 


But, though there are some small differences in service at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, the things that really count are 
still here, maintained to the best of our wartime ability ... 


The spic-and-span rooms, with their sleep- 
inspiring Statler beds ... meals both nutri- 
tious and delicious, thanks to Hotel Penn- 
» sylvania’s ingenious chefs . . . the restful 
relaxation you need, even in wartime. 


It will help a lot if, when you plan to stay at our Hotel 
Pennsylvania, you will reserve your room well in ad- 
vance, telling us the hour of arrival and day of departure. 
Should you have to cancel a reservation, other travelers 
will bless you for doing so at the earliest possible moment. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U. S. WAR BONDS 
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Looks at GHQ of 


The Periscope the War Effort 





Sixty-eight U.S. Senators can’t be wrong. Put that down on 
your memo pad as a guide to veterans legislation. That many 
senators are sponsoring the American Legion’s Veterans’ aid, 
no-bonus bill. It means a go-by for the fat bonus bill of the five 
rival servicemen’s organizations. 


Meanwhile, crocodile tears are about all you get from those who 
' thought up the big bonus bill. Reason: The publicity is bound 

to help membership drives by the five organizations which 
sponsored it. 


There may be a Rooseveltian silver lining in those Republican 
special-election victories. They highlight the dilemma for the 
Democratic party if F.D.R. should decide he doesn’t want to 
run for a fourth term. No other Democrat is given a chance to 
win. That’s the President’s ace in the hole if anti-Roosevelt 
Democrats continue to make trouble. 


Roosevelt may demand party loyalty on Capitol Hill as the 
price of his willingness to run again, at the same time_making 
concessions of his own, such as “Hendersonizing” more execu- 
tive agencies, and shaking up his Cabinet. 


The mounting loss of production man-hours resulting from 
cutbacks has caused manpower officials and military-procure- 
ment officers to join forces in an effort to relieve the situation. 


But the job is tremendous. For instance, 


—— 


been doing part-time war work. They can’t be moved to new 
centers of demand. If they want to keep on working, the plants 
will be allowed to make things needed on the home front, using 
surplus materials. 


Pressure to curtail luxury clothing is hitting the WPB again. 
The Office of Civilian Requirements will ask for increased pro. 
duction of critically needed items, such as men’s shirts, work 
clothes, and women’s low-priced dresses. 


If the WPB approves—as it will be urged to do by consumer 
groups—it will have to trim fabric allotments for luxury textile 
items. 


Postwar regulation of durable goods production is projected by 
the War Production Board on a middle-of-the-road basis. 


Where materials or manpower continue to be short, the WPB 
will keep newcomers out of a given field. Thus, some companies 
which remain tied up in war business won’t have to buck new 
competition in addition to getting a late start. 


But no general rule against new competition will be fixed. Nel- 
son has decided that to hold civilian production strictly to the 
prewar pattern of competitive relationships wouldn’t be in the 
public interest. 


® 
Radio batteries will be scarcer this year, as concerns Civilians. 


Military and war-production requirements are on the increase. 
Since priorities aren’t given, farmers will be particularly hard hii. 





54 prime contractors make landing craft, 


The famous “bazooka,” by the way, uses 
a dry cell. That’s one little known e- 


( 
but they get their parts from 22,000 sub- Your Draft Outlook ample of the diverse military require- 
contractors. The slightest change in de- The sum of all the draft talk last ments for batteries. 
sign might throw any one of the subcon- week is this: The armed forces’ de- e 


tractors out of the picture and leave his 
employes idle. 


A central clearinghouse for all subcon- 
tractors is the first aim of government ex- 
perts. With this established, they can de- 
termine what plants will be affected be- 1 
fore cutbacks are made, and U.S. Em- _ { 
ployment Service recruiters can go to a 
plant and sign up men for new war jobs 
on the day that the plant in question gets 
its cancellation orders. 


Manpower for increases in essential ci- 1-A. 
vilian production, recommended by the 
Truman committee, will have to come 
from sources that can’t be used for war 


production. 


Many small plants in labor-surplus areas 
that have been making parts for war ma- 
chines will be closed by the cutback pro- 
gram. As many workers as possible from 
oe will be recruited for war work else- 
where. 


not. 


pre. 


But a lot of the workers are professional 
men, teachers, and housewives who have - 





mand for 200,000 men by July 1. 
is going to be met. This means that 
a great many more fathers, includ- 
ing some who now have defer- 
ments of one sort or another, are 
going to be in uniform soon. 


Disregard reports that Classes 
2-A and 2-B will be abolished. In- 
stead, manpower and draft officials 
will tighten all classifications so that 
only men too old, or those who are 
physically unfit, or irreplaceable in 
essential war activities will escape { 


Real cause of the Army’s short- 
age of inductees was a rebellion of 
local draft boards who refused to 
induct fathers and gave them 
trumped-up “occupational defer- 
ments” whether they qualified or e 


As a result many salesmen, 
clerks, and run-of-the-mill men, 
liminary investigations show, 
have won these deferments. They'll 
be reclassified 1-A immediately. 


Faller use of industrial know-how is 
expected by the War Manpower Comnis- 
sion if it gets an appropriation for its 
Bureau of Utilization. The WMC wants 
to work with plants in 400 industries on 
new, time-saving techniques. But first, it 
needs money to collect ideas through 
trade associations and screen them for 
‘ adaptability. 


Prompter publicity on WPB industry 
committee meetings is being considered. 
Committee members often learn of pro- 
posed revisions in official regulations 
weeks before the rest of thé industry re- 
ceives notification from the WPB. The 
problem is growing acute, since limitation 
orders are relaxed daily. 


More sugar and less grain for industrial 
alcohol: This means less in the way ‘ 
soft drinks this summer, a reduction m 
sugar content of candy and cake. But no 
big cut is planned for fruit canning, and 
sugar allotments for heme use won't 
touched. 
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The easiest thing in the world to waste is paper 


Paper has become a critical material. Our government 
asks everyone to conserve it. Business always has been 
notoriously careless of paper—now, under wartime 
acceleration, paper work is heavier than ever and waste 
has grown proportionately. _ 


There is a practical way for business to reduce con- 
sumption of paper, to eliminate waste, and at the same 
time benefit by simplifying many office operations so 


that time is saved, labor lightened, errors reduced, and 


office output speeded up. 


This may be done —is being done—in many govern- 
ment departments, at military depots, and in many 
varied businesses by a revolutionary wartime develop- 
ment—the Multilith Systemat. The Systemat carries 
constant information printed in reproducing ink. Vari- 
able data necessary to complete the document is com- 
piled and typed or handwritten in. The entire form then 
becomes a master sheet which, placed on a Multilith 
Duplicator, produces a dozen or hundreds of accurate, 


permanent, black-on-white facsimiles—every one an 
original. The Systemat produces purchase orders, job 
sheets, shipping documents, tally and packing slips— 
almost every type of form that carries repetitive data... 


Learn how Multilith Systemats can serve you by let- 
ting a Multigraph man explain how Systemats work. 
Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used by U. S. 
military forces. Of course, their requirements take 
precedence over civilian demands. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland. Sales agencies 
with service and we departments in principal 


cities of the world. 
I PAT OFE. Id, 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Sf 
Multilith Systemats Save Paper hy— 
1. Reducing Stationery Inventories 
2. Eliminating Obsolescence of Forms 
3. Reducing Needs for Printed Forms 
4. Permitting Consolidation of Several 
Forms into a Single Form 


5. Avoiding Wasteful ““Over-Runs” 

6. Maintaining Legibility 

7. Preventing “‘Copying’”’ Errors 

8. Utilizing Both Sides of Paper 

9. Using Inexpensive Paper Stocks 
10. Dispensing with Carbon Sheets 














WH whale oil Jit the evening 

reading tables of 1807, it glowed 
from burnished brass lamps... sym- 
bols of civilized living that lit the way 
forward from the smoky hearths and 
pine tapers of log cabin days. And 
fifty years later, when kerosene be- 
came plentiful, brass lamps with brass 
burners and fittings became more 
firmly ensconced than ever as mod- 
ern home lighting fixtures. 

Today, more than 130 years after the 
whale oil lamp... nearly 2,000 years 
after the first rude lamplight shed its 
rays over delicately wrought Chinese 
brass... this ageless alloy is still 
among the foremost of the modern 


metals for smart lamps and lighting 
fixtures. And why? Two reasons. 
One, because homeowners and dec- 
orators have never found another 
metal that gives the same golden-yel- 
low richness and cheerful gleam of 
brass. And the other, because brass- 
ware fabricators have never found an- 
other metal that is so easy to machine 
and form into so many products. So 
it is safe to say that 100 or 1,000 
years from today, brass will still be 
modern , . . because it will always be 
the classic of its kind. 

Here at Bristol, brass of many dif- 
ferent analyses has been rolled and 
drawn for a.multitude of uses .. . in- 


dustrial, functional, and, decorative 
.. though today it all goes to muni- 
tions makers to rid the world of Huns 
and Japs. When that job is done, then 
Bristol will turn to the job of helping 
modern-minded manufacturers win 
new peacetime victories with Brass, 
the modern metal. And it’s not too 
early to talk things over, right now. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION . 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Cons. 
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Uncle Joe Tired of Waiting 
for Wavell and Auchinleck to Act 
in Opening New Road to China 


On nearly all fronts last week the 
mighty forces at the disposal of both 
sides were being thrown at one another 
or were preparing for climactic battles 
ahead. Of all the fronts the most sub- 
ordinate from the standpoint of imme- 
diate importance and numbers of men en- 
gaged was that in Burma. Yet of all the 
events of the week, those taking place in 
the Burmese jungle may have the great- 
est influence on the future course of the 
worldwide struggle. 















ground troops for the first time since the 
Boxer Rebellion in 1900 went into of- 
fensive action on the continent of Asia. 
That in itself was a historic event. Their 
objective was to bring aid to the one of 
the Big Four powers that is most sorely 
pressed by the war—China. That carried 
great implications for the future. And the 
American action brought into the light a 
divergence of strategic views between 
Britain and the United States. That was 
a matter which bore on the planning for 
the entire war. 







































Joe’s Gamble: The immediate back- 
ground for the appearance of the Ameri- 
can troops in Asia was formed by the 
peging campaigns which the British 
have fought along the Bay of Bengal 
toward ab. These campaigns, which 
never seemed to get anywhere, irked Lt. 
Gen. Joseph (Uncle Joe) Stilwell, United 
States commander in the India-China- 
Burma theater. Stilwell asked for and got 
some jungle-trained. American volunteers. 


ese forces at his disposal to try a great 
gamble: a thrust against the Japanese in 
Northern Burma, turning -the tactics of 
the Nipponese against them. 

Little more than a month ago, at an 
advanced post in the jungle at the head 
of the pee, SS Uncle Joe calmly 
told newsmen intended to reoccupy 











In that steaming terrain, American - 


He determined to use these and the Chin- ‘ 


Northern Burma this spring. They under- 
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Stilwell in Burma Points Up 
_ Divergence in Asiatic Strategy 


stood as well as he did that if anything 
went wrong with the timetable, his men 
would be swamped in the Hukawng 
jungles by the May monsoon. But he-in- 
dicated he expected to be clear of the 
Hukawng Valley before the rains came. 
By this week it looked as if he had played 
the right cards. One of them was a 
young, new commander. The other was 
the American-Chinese force Stilwell had 
carefully gathered together. 

Fo lead the Burma thrust, Stilwell se- 
lected Brig. Gen. Frank Merrill, at 40 
one of the youngest general line officers 
in the Army and one of the few buck pri- 
vates ever to rise to such rank by way of 
West Point. In 1938 as a lieutenant, he 
was sent to Japan as language student 
and _ assistant military attaché. He 
marched with the Japanese Army on ma- 






Burma offensive: General Stilwell and General Sun of the Chinese 


e A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICAS GREATEST SECURITY ° 


~ Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 


March 20, 1944 





neuvers, learned Japanese and _ several 
Chinese dialects, and in 1939 won his 


-captaincy (still his permanent Army 


rank). One month before Pearl Harbor 
he went to Burma as a major and there 
he went through the historic retreat with 
Stilwell. Little more than a year later he 
had risen to be a brigadier general. 

Merrill is a tall, well-built, sandy-haired 
soldier whose popularity is due in part to 
his preference for hearing other people 
talk. He has always outworked and over- 
worked his aides. His quiet charm regis- 
tered with the Chinese, who are said to 
rank him second only to Maj. Gen. Claire 
Chennault among their American favor- 
ites. For Merrill, as for Stilwell, the re- 
treat from Burma was-a bitter experience. 
For both men there is a peculiarly sweet 
satisfaction in returning. 


The New Marauders: A year ago 
General Stilwell began assembling a force 
of veteran jungle ichters, volunteers all 
of them, from the Southwest Pacific, from 
Caribbean posts, from the United States. 
They went to school in the jungles of 
Northeastern India, on the Burma fron- 
tier. They were promptly dubbed “Mer- 
rill’s Marauders.” Similarly trained and 
equipped were two Chinese divisions 


Army look into the jungle toward China 
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Mountbatten’s 
British and Indian 
ferces undertake 
drive down Bay of 
Bengal coast with 
objective of taking 
Akyab. Their strat- 
egy aims at re 
of 


capture 

through amphibi- 
ous operations in 
Bay of Bengal. 
















































Stilwell’s Ame 

ican and Chinese 
troops in North- 
ern Burma drive 
] to clear way for 
= extension of Ledo 
Road into China. 
Their strategy 
ties in with Pacif- |. 
ic pincers opera- 
tions against 
Japan. 




















































































































Newsweek—Fore 


Conflicting Anglo-American strategies divided the Burma front 


which have been under Stilwell’s efficient 
tutelage since shortly after he emerged 

m Burma in 1942 with the brief 
comment: “We took a hell of a beat- 
ing. We got licked.” Now they bore 
little resemblance to the half-starved, 
ill-supplied, poorly serviced mass of the 
Chinese Army. 


First Shots: Stilwell’s Burma campaign 
really began four months ago when his 
Chinese troops went inching down into 
the Hukawng Valley to the south of the 
Ledo Road. There they ran into the Japa- 
nese Eighteenth Division and forced them 
back on Maingkwan, the chief enemy 
base in the area. 

Later, Merrill’s jungle fighters set out 
from the Indian frontier. The path lay 
ahead, 200 miles over the Naga Hills. 





Sometimes jungle trails could be used. In 
the final stages of the trek, there were no 
trails at all. Men hacked their way 
through. The line of supply was through 
the air. From an emergency air strip, 
from bases farther back in India and 
China, transport planes dropped food, 
equipment, ammunition, and guns. The 
methods were modeled on those used by 
Maj. Gen. Orde Charles Wingate, the 
almost legendary British officer who took 
a pioneer raiding party behind Japa- 
nese lines south in Burma early 
in 1948. se i 

Three wee! ‘0, just as Merrill’s men 
reached the Chiniwin River, the Cltinese 
drove the enemy from Maingkwan, some 
20 miles to the east. Merrill swun 
southward in a sharp loop, well behin 
a force of 2,000 Japanese. 





While the Chinese drove the Japanese 
south from Maingkwan, the Americans 
ran their loop around to the south of 
Walawbum, 10 miles away, on the one 
motor road offering exit from the Hu- 
kawng Valley. They threw up a road 
block, in the best. 1942 Japanese style 
and with 1944 American improvements, 
A day or two later somewhere along the 
southern side of this tight little triangle 
near Walawbum’ the Americans and 
Chinese made contact. The trap was 
closed. 


Duck Piles: Along the trails and 
through the villages, Japanese soldiers 
fled, dropping weapons, equipment, and 
supplies as they ran. They began, with 
rising panic, to look for a way out. One 
large detachment tried to ford the Chind- 
win River after hours of shelling the op- 
posite side. American Guadalcanal vet- 
erans under Lt. Col. Charles Beach lined 
the far bank with machine guns and tom- 





my guns. As the Japs slipped into the ° 


waist-deep water, they were cut down. 
More than 300 bodies littered the river 
near the village of Langong Ga by the 
time the enemy gave up the attempt. 
“We piled them up on the shore like 
ducks on the opening day of hunting sea- 
son,” said a young lieutenant from In- 
diana. 

As American and Chinese forces moved 
in to clean up the trapped enemy, Merrill 
reported to Stilwell that more than 600 
Japanese had been killed in the new 
fighting zone in the initial phase. Amer- 
ican losses were only seven dead and 37 
wounded. 

Significance--— 

Stilwell was trying to prove a point 
as well as win a gamble in his new Burma 
campaign. The point was that it was 
possible, despite the terrible terrain and 
bad weather, to mount a campaign in 
Northern Burma which would eventually 
result in some sort of road being driven 
through to China. The present forces at 
the disposal of Stilwell are not large 
enough for any such operation. Merrill's 
Marauders probably do not amount to 
more than a regiment and the Chinese 
are also in small force. What Stilwell 
was doing was merely giving a demon- 
stration of what could be accomplished. 

The reasons behind the American de- 
sire to open some route, other than by 
air, to China were political as well as 
military. At this point in the war, the 
Chinese badly need a psychological shot 
in the arm, which a new connection 
with the outside world would provide. 
But no such road could ever supply large 
forces operating in China. It is now axio- 
matic that great operations cannot be 
undertaken in China until a port on the 
east coast is opened. 

Stilwell’s strategy is not that of the 
British. Their idea seems to be to under- 
take an amphibious expedition against the 
Andaman Islands and Sumatra with the 
objective of regaining Malaya. The cam- 
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paign to retake Akyab and the capture 
of Buthidaung this week fit in with this 
conception and many American officers 
interpret the move as something that was 
launched to satisfy demands for action 
without requiring a really serious effort. 
The divergence between American and 
British conceptions has resulted in per- 
sonality clashes all the way from Burma 
to Washington. The visit to Washington 
of Maj. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, dep- 
uty staff chief in the Southeast Asia Com- 
mand, was for the purpose of obtaining 
some decision. Stilwell, of course, is the 
main American protagonist in Burma. But 
his chief difficulty is not with Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, Southeast Asia commander, 
who is represented as an ambitious off- 
cer, eager to get an offensive rolling. 
The conflict lies between the Ameri- 
cans and Viscount Wavell, Viceroy of 
India, and Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
Commander-in-Chief in India. Wavell 
and Auchinleck are. charged with refus- 


ing to supply Mountbatten enough troops | 


for real action, although the British have 
available in India about 700,000 men. 
The settlement of these Anglo-Ameri- 
can differences lies on what is called the 
highest level. Wavell’s case is a matter 
for the British Cabinet and for Prime 
Minister Churchill. The question of 
whether British or American strategy is 


to be followed rests with the Anglo- - 


American Chiefs of Staff in Washington. 
Their attitude appears to be sympathetic 
to anything that will work, including a 
British offensive against Malaya, provid- 
ing the means and the will to push it 
through are guaranteed. 
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Internationa! photos 
-.. and engineers, here working on the Ledo Road, forge a new route to China 














Pacific Housecleaning 
Busy Seabees and Army Engineers 
Tidy Up Marshalls in Three Days 


The strength of American striking pow- 
er again dominated Pacific war news 
last week. In Washington Admiral Ches- 
ter W. Nimitz, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, said the American Navy 
was now ready to meet the main Japa- 
nese Fleet, the sooner the better. He 
praised the American submarines whose 
widespread sinkings of enemy supply 
ships and tankers had apparently made it 
impossible for the Japanese to maintain 
Truk as a major fleet base. 

American forces struck hard on three 
fronts: In the Eastern Carolines they hit 
Ponape and Kusaie with bombings of 
softening-up caliber; in the Admiralties 
they tightened their grip on Los Negros; 
in New Britain the Marines leapfrogged 
100 miles by sea from Cape Gloucester 
to capture an airfield at Talasea, only 
170 miles from Rabaul. 

These actions were the -broad expres- 
sions of the new-found power of the 
United States forces. The following dis- 
patch from William Hipple, a NEwswEExK 
correspondent who just arrived on Eni- 
wetok Atoll, describes how the island for- 
tresses we took from the Japs look now: 


Quack, Quack: We were sitting in the © 
little wardroom of an LST (Landin 
Ship, Tank) discussing things in sue 
over coffee with the young skipper. The 
LST had its bow ramp down onto the 
coral sand beach. 

In answer to the question on what he 
was unloading, the skipper said casually 
“2,000-pound bombs,” and then invited 
us to stay the night. We did, and nothin 
happened. No bombings, no alarms, an 
the unloading went right ahead. 

The night before the Navy photogra- 
pher, a lieutenant, and I sat on the deck 
of a cruiser a couple of miles off Eniwetok 
and watched a movie. It was preceded 
by a couple of “community sings” and 
short subjects and everybody from the 
admiral down to the apprentice seamen 
joined in chanting, “Dinah,” “Margie,” 
and “I’m Stepping Out With a Memory.” 
And when some 500 voices sang out “Old 
MacDonald Had a Farm .. . With a 
Quack Quack Here and a Quack Quack 
There” the roar must have convinced 
any remaining Japs in Eniwetok that aside 
from their obvious fighting ability the 
Americans were crazy and not very wor- 
ried over the final results of the Pacific 
war. 


Awe and Awe: Eniwetok is our most 
westerly base, roughly 650 statute miles 
from Truk and 360 miles from Ponape. 
To one who had long thought of Eniwe- 
tok as a mysterioys place deep in Japa- 
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The conquerors of Eniwetok—after two days and two nights of fighting 


nese territory it seemed unbelieyable to 
be sitting calmly there in such compara- 
tive safety. Yet those two incidents on 
the LST and on the cruiser serve to show 
how completely we have throttled Jap air 

ower in the Central Pacific and how 

eely and confidently the United States 
Fleet and its supply vessels move in these 
once-forbidden waters 2,500 miles west 
of Pearl Harbor. 

There is constant vigilance, of course, 
* and there may be nuisance raids. But awe 
of Japs has passed and now it is more 
awe about what our planes and ships and 
land troops did to these places. 

We learned about the pre-invasion 
softening at Tarawa and the cliché “those 
men did not die in vain” can be applied 
. gratefully to those in the gallant Second 
Division of Marines who did die at Tara- 
wa in our first experiment in atoll war- 
fare. Now the dead Japs and most of 
their smell have been buried, and re- 
construction and new building is going 
ahead at a fast clip.» We watched the 








burial of the last of thousands of dead 
Japs on Eniwetok Island, twisted and 
torn as they were into grotesque shapes. 


Boom Towns: Both Eniwetok and 
Kwajalein look like Western gold-rush 
boom towns, only worse. Streets of tents 
have gone up; concrete foundations are 
being laid; and already cooks are putting 
out chow from new wooden buildings. 
Electric-light circuits have been strung up 
and attached to portable power units. 
Trucks and jeeps ply back and forth over 
the new roads and beaches are heaped 
high with crates and boxes. 

The bulldozer has replaced the infan- 
try as the queen of the atolls. Wherever 
you get out of a plane or come ashore 
in a boat you see one sticking its curved, 
steel shovel into the erstwhile Japanese 
dugouts, into mounds of dirt and debris 
tossed up by our shelling and bombing, 
and against sagging coconut trees. Near- 
ly as numerous are the cranes called 
“cherry pickers,” tractors, and graders. 





U. 8. Coast Guard Photo 


In some places, Seabees and Army 
engineers are working twelve-hour shifts 
—midnight to noon, noon to midnight. 
Air strips which were adequate for light 
Jap planes are being lengthened and 
resurfaced with crushed coral. New bases 
and airfields which cannot yet be an- 
nounced are being rushed to completion. 

& 


The Efficient Jap: “We’ve done more 
in three days than the Japs did here in 
80 years,” one Seabee said proudly, and 
he was about right from the ‘looks of 
things. It is a truism here that the rea- 
son the Japs were so mysterious about 
their Marshall Islands goin all these 
years was not to hide what they had 
done but to hide what they had not done. 

Nowhere on Kwajalein or Eniwetok 
were there fortifications to cable home 
about. The Japs on Tarawa put most of 
their faith and work in reinforced log 
dugouts and concrete blockhouses where- 
as on Engebi Island in Eniwetok Atoll, for 
instance, their intentions were good but 
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- WAR TIDES 





Why has the Jap Fleet failed to 
come out and fight our advance across 
the Pacific so far? Why didn’t our blow 
at Truk bring it out? Are the Japs afraid? 
The answer is that the Japs are playing 
their own game, not ours, and they wi 
fight when their strategy so dictates. 

The ‘reply to that $64 question 
“Where is the Jap Fleet?” thus lies in an 
analysis of Tokyo’s present strategy. 

The first point to note is that it has 
definitely passed from the offensive to 
the defensive stage, owing to our bril- 
liant successes in the Central and South- 
west Pacific and to our submarine op- 
erations. The second point to note is 
the general geographic layout in Asi- 
atic waters, for this determines broad- 
ly the form Jap strategy will take, which 
in turn directs the tactics taken to im- 
plement this strategy. 

This great sea and land area may be 
divided into two parts. That from For- 
mosa north is what Japan must hold to 
protect the homeland itself. That from 
Formosa south is what it must hold to 
bottle up China and become the dom- 
inant power in the Oriental Far East. 

At one time Truk was not only a great 
staging area for supplies and airplanes 
bound south and east, but from its 
strategic position it was a focus for 
fleet interest. Timed with a move from 
the Jap mainland, the fleet at Truk 
could impose a threat against the Ha- 
waiian Islands and could also support 
operations in New Guinea and the 
Solomons. 

Also as fleet units have to be docked 


Where Is the Jap Fleet? 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


at regular intervals to clean their bot- 
toms from the fouling which reduces 
speed—an important asset for an inferior 
fleet—Truk had the advantage of being 
nearer to the Jap mainland than Singa- 
pore and available so long as the Japa- 
nese Navy could control the seas west 
of the Marshalls. But a series of naval 
and air engagements depleted that fleet 
and the sinkings of merchant craft by 
our submarines reduced the flow of 
-supplies. 

Thus when we moved into the Mar- 
shalls, Truk’s usefulness as an advanced 
fleet operating base ceased to exist, 
though its usefulness as a staging base 
continued until Truk was raided. How- 
ever, the major elements of the fleet 
had retired to another position before 
we could catch up with them. It would 
have been useless for them to retire to 
Saipan, Tiniangor Guam. These are not 
first-class fleet bases, and when we at- 
tacked those jslands it was to test their 
strength. We did not expect to find the 
Jap Fleet there, though nothing would 
have suited our purposes better than to 
have run it down in those waters. 


Where,. then, is the logical place 
for the Jap Fleet to go? There are ex- 
cellent bases in the Jap main islands, 
and at Amami O Shima in the Nansei 
Shoto group, but they are in the north- 
ern defense area, which is under no 
immediate threat. 

The enemy must consider our own 
logical strategy: While one quick 
thrust to China might pass between 


Formosa and Okinawa Shima, this route 
does not offer the requirements neces- 
sary for the establishment of a perma- 
nent Allied convoy route to China. 
What are needed are capacious ports 
facing China and capable of holding 
many large naval and merchant craft, 
sufficient land area to serve as staging 
bases for troops and supplies, and many 
land air bases. Eliminating for- the 
present other lines of approach to the 
South China Sea as being too long or 
impracticable, the best line of approach 
for our forces to China lies somewhere 
in the area between Formosa and Hal- 
mahera, northwest of New Guinea. 

The Japs surely know this, and conse- 
quently Halmahera, seized early in the 
war, must by this time have been con- 
verted into a strong air base. 

In time, however, a substantial Brit- 
ish threat will develop in the waters 
northwest of the Strait of Malacca. This, 
like a magnet, will draw the Jap Fleet 
toward Singapore. The Japs are patient 
and like Togo they can wait, probably 
with the intention of launching their 
major sea and air offensives somewhere 
in the waters between Formosa and 
Australia, or between Singapore and 
the Andamans, when the time is propi- 
tious. 

We should remember all this when 
we count our easy victories in the 
Pacific. It won’t always be easy. .And 
we shouldn’t forget that at Pearl Har- 
bor the Japs caught us by surprise once 
before. They will try their damnedest 


to do it again. 
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shifts they had waited too long. On the beach can’ Russian drive was powered by Marshal 
ight. dis after pile of steel rods to be used Ukrainian Steamroller Ivan Koneff’s Second Ukrainian Army. It 
light §f for reinforcing concrete pillboxes. Instead Sometimes last week the salute from forced the Germans to evacuate the key 
and the Japs on this island denended chiefly the big guns that shower Moscow with town of Uman. 
pases on open trenches running between gun fireworks came twice in a night. That Farther southeast, the Third Ukrainian 
| a and supply positions. ‘was an index of how many victories the Army, under Gen. Rodion Y. Malinov- 
tion. The American forces have had to build Red Army had to celebrate. For along sky, launched a powerful pincers that re- 
P new networks of roads or widen the in- the entire Ukrainian front the Soviet sulted in the biggest victory of all. The 
more adequate Jap trails. The former Jap field forces rolled ahead in an offensive that northerly prong, beyond Krivoi Rog, 
re mM at Roi is short but with improvement is for scope and sustained power was hard _ struck southward toward Nikolaev, at the 
and excellent for our fighters, dive bombers, to equal in this war. mouth of the Bug. The other prong burst 
sof and torpedo planes now operating from The Russians threw four entire armies over the Dnieper at Berislav and surged 
rea- it. The strip on Kwajalein has been into the fray. On the most vital sector, 40 miles down the west bank to take 
bout lengthened so transport planes are run- the First Ukrainian Army had cut the Kherson, the big rail center and port at 
hese ning regular trips and the heaviest bomb- _ vital Odessa-Lwéw double-track rail line the Dnieper’s mouth. That paved the way 
had ers can use it readily. over a wide distance and fought its way for a junction between Malinovsky’s 
lone. The smell of Jap bodies has made all into Tarnopol against powerful Nazi force and the Fourth Ukrainian Army 
retok this work disagreeable enough so far but counterattacks. Its commander was Mar- under Gen. Fedor I. Tolbukhin, which 
ome the flies, the dust, and the heat have been shal Gregory Zhukoff, Vice ‘Commissar had been operating east of Kherson. 
st of nearly as bad. It is the dream of these of Defense, who had said good-by to his 
log hard-driving Seabees and engineers to wife and two children in Moscow and Beating the Mud: The marvel was 
rere- go into a nice unbombed tropical isle and hastened to the work he likes best— that the Russians were able to operate 
, for start building from scratch and you can’t _ fighting. at all, for early thaws had struck the 
but blame them. In the center of the Ukraine front, the 


Ukraine and converted the ground into 
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a vast stretch of mud and running water. 
Yet somehow they managed not only to 
move over this terrain but even were able 
to continue to put tactical emphasis on 
maneuver and outflanking rather than 
on frontal assault. That, according to a 
correspondent of Red Star, was how 
the Soviets broke through so rapidly. 

Pictures of the First Ukrainian front 
showed tanks half submerged in flood- 
swollen streams, yet still moving ahead. 


Atlantic Victory 


There were three red-letter days on 
the British naval calendar for 1943: 
NX ch 20, when the Allies turned the 
tide against the U-boats; Sept. 11, when 
the surrendered Italian fleet anchored 
under the s of Malta; Dec. 26, when 
warships of the Home Fleet sent the bat- 
tleship Scharnhorst to the bottom. Thus 
A. V. Alexander, Britain’s First Lord of 
the Admiralty, summed up the sea war 
last week. But the date he emphasized 
most was March 20. 

Revealing that convoy losses, which 
just previously had reached an all-time 
high, were suddenly cut by two-thirds 
in the final ten days of March last year, 
Alexander attributed the feat largely to 
reinforcements. These, he said, enabled 
the Allies to “make new dispositions, in- 
cluding the formation of special rein- 
forcement groups of ships which could 
be sent to the ‘aid of threatened. convoys.” 
He also paid a tribute to the greatly ex- 
panded air cover for’convoys. 

Once the U-boats’ power was cracked, 
it stayed that way. And Alexander illus- 
trated how sinkings had been affected 
when he said that whereas one ship was 
lost out of every 181 that sailed in 1941 
and one out of every 233 in 1942, the 
figure for 1943 was only one in 344. Fur- 
thermore, in the second half of 1948 the 
losses were less than one in 1,000. 

However, Alexander warned that the 
Germans now probably had at least as 
many U-boats as at the beginning of 
1948, while the building of more con- 
crete shelters in submarine operating 
bases indicated that the enemy meant to 
expand the undersea warfare. And in a 
rare reference to the Northern convoy 
route to Russia, Alexander disclosed that 
the British had lost thirteen warships on 
that route but that 88 per cent of the 
cargoes had gone through. 

But with D Day in Europe coming 
closer and closer, it was the Atlantic that 
ranked more than ever as the vital zone 
for Allied shipping. The latest joint an- 
nouncement on the U-boat war by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill disclosed that despite expand- 
ed Allied shipping in February, tonnage 
losses were the lowest since the’ United 
States entered the war and the second 
lowest of the entire war. Furthermore, 
“a few” more U-boats were sunk in Feb- 
ruary than January—and again more 
U-boats were destroyed thar merchant 
ships sunk. 
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U.S. Navy Photo 
Water Buffalo: Here is one of the latest American weapons, the Water Buffalo 
or amphibious tank. A development of the lightly armed Alligator, which was 
used as a troop carrier, the Buffalo with its $7-millimeter cannon and two heavy 
machine guns, provides close covering fire for troops establishing a beachhead. 





Spring Flood 
Three Months See England Changed 
as Americans Take Over the Island 


Al Newman, one of NEWSWEEK'S war 
correspondents, returned to Britain re- 
cently after having been away for more 
than three months. In the following dis- 
patch he describes the vast change that 
has taken place in that short time, par- 
ticularly the impact of an immense Amer- 
ican Army on a small and always crowd- 
ed country. 


Memo to historians of the year 2,000: 

This was Britain in the historic spring 
of 1944. The weather was bright and 
cold, which favored the tremendous pre- 
invasion Allied air assault on Germany 
but retarded the appearance -of spring 
flowers. Snowdrops were selling at 70 
cents a bunch and carnations were a dol- 
lar each. 


Bloody Ridiculous: Thousands were 
taking shelter nightly against German air 
raids for the first time since 1941 and 
when you came home late on the sub- 
way you had to pick your way over inert 
forms of sleepers who all but covered the 
platforms. Let it be recorded that they 
took shelter not so much because they 
feared these last desperate thrusts of a 
dying Luftwaffe but because they felt 
that having lived through the real blitz 
“it would be bloody ridiculous to ‘ave old 
Itler get me now. 

But most of the planes over London 
were the formations of the RAF at night 
and the United States Air Forces by day. 
It was wonderful to see the faces of the 


British as they stopped on street corners 
to watch the Yanks fly over. * 

The American troops had finally won 
the battles of Piccadilly and Mayfair by 
sheer weight of numbers. So vast and 
sudden was the augmentation of forces 
that even the newspapermen who had 
been here through the winter were still 
a bit uncertain ‘about the locations of 
various new alphabetical commands. To 
those who had been away, the changes 
were incredible. 


Move on, Sir: American Military Po- 
lice roved the streets everywhere. Lon- 
doners were convinced there was at least 
one for every GI. The GI’s were con- 
vinced of the same thing. Smartly tured 
out in new uniforms, with white belts, 
white gloves, and leggings in addition to 
regulation blue brassards, the MP’s were 
the smartest troops on the island as well 
as the most prominent feature of the Lon- 
don landscape with the possible exce 


‘tion of Westminster Abbey and 


Houses of Parliament. 

The smartening effect didn’t end there 
for the martial flatfeet were insistent on 
buttons being buttoned, and even full 
colonels were lectured on the military 
impropriety of sauntering down streets 
with their hands in their pockets or were 
politely requested to “move on, please, 
sir,” when they hesitated on busy cor- 
ners. It was easy to tell that General 
Eisenhower was somewhere in the offin 
because his Algiers headquarters too ha 
been noted for disciplinary strictness. 

Stratford-on-Avon was the most cov- 
eted southern town for GI’s on leave- 
by some oversight, there were no MP’s in 
the Bard’s birthplace. 

Officers stationed in London still had 
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Silent Throats: These are specimens of the newest multi-barreled German 
rocket launcher, disabled on the Russian front. A variation of the Nebelwerfer, 
the latest weapon has the advantage of greater fire-power through its ten_bar- 
rels, instead of the original six, and of being mounted on an armored half-track. 








some complaint. The maximum allowance 
for living expenses didn’t come close to 
defraying the added costs of being sta- 
tioned there. There were new messes 
and clubs to accommodate the _in- 
creased London garrison, and the larg- 
est, serving some thousands in a former 
hotel ballroom quickly earned the sobri- 
quet of Willow Run. Even at Willow 
Run: meals cost somewhat twice the 
70 cents a day given officers as per 
diem allowance. 

Far happier were the combat troops 
stationed in the countryside, particularly 
the battleseasoned outfits which had 
fought in the Mediterranean campaigns 
and now realized there were far worse 
places than the British Isles. They ma- 
neuvered in the mud, rubbing shoulders 
with British divisions they had learned to 
respect in bitter battle. So tremendous 
was the number of troops and so small 
the size of the island that occasionally 
divisions got in each other’s way. More 
than at any other time in her warlike his- 
tory, Britain was pregnant with men and 
guns. 

Some things had changed with the 
turn of the fateful year and others hadn't: 
@ There were far more oranges around 
and far less Spam, but the meat content 
of British sausage remained by law at 
37% per cent. 

C In the midst of tremendous military 
preparations, Parliament gravely debated 
the powers of the governing bodies of 
secondary schools. 

@ The river Wye board of conservators 
considered offering a bounty on swans. 
“ seems the birds were killing a lot of 
sh. 

And that was Britain in the historic 
spring of 1944. 


Eighth Over Berlin 
Round-Clock Raids Dismay Capital 
but Have Not Yet Knocked It Out 


Lapping waves of flame spread around 
the city to jain in a blazing ring. Dirty 
puffs of exploding anti-aircraft shells 
spattered the near-cloudless sky, then 
faded into smoke billowing from the fires 
below. Explosions rocked buildings seared 
by flame and echoed the thunder of bat- 
tle in the air. The United States Eighth 


Air Force was back over Berlin. 


Two days after their first real blow, 
the Americans renewed the Battle of 
Berlin on March 8. The heavy bomber 
force was smaller this time—down from 
some 800 to less than 700, bearing more 
than 1,000 tons of bombs. But to protect 
the Fortresses and Liberators, 1,100 
Thunderbolt, Lightning, and Mustang 
fighters roared into the Reich for battle. 
Swerving around the capital’s perimeter, 
the tight bomber formations precision- 
bombed its strategic industrial targets, 
among them plants manufacturing ‘ball 
bearings, torpedo component parts, and 
locomotives. 

Fighters, spearheading the formations 
and shielding them from the sides, above, 
and below, .lashed at the Luftwaffe’s 
interceptors as they rose to attack and 
cut through the fighter screen into the 
heart of some formations. When the last 
wave of bombers turned westward from 
the smoking targets and flew 600 miles 
to their English bases, they left 38 heav- 
ies behind, shot Jown by fighters and 
ack-ack. It was a drop of 30 from the 
bomber losses of the first great American 
engagement above the Reich capital. 
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But the Luftwatfe was hurt nearly as 
badly as before: it lost 125 fighters. 

A day later the Eighth was back again 
—but unopposed. A cloud bank 20,000 
feet high blanketed Berlin and held 
German fighters grounded on their fields. 
Little hampered by the ground barrage, 
the heavies rained explosives and in- 
cendiaries through the clouds. Shorn of 
fighter support, Berlin suffered its worst 
daylight raid. The Americans did not 
claim a single German fighter shot down, 
and the Eighth’s bomber losses fell to a 
low of seven. 


Sun and Shadow: American and Brit- 
ish newspaper accounts of the Battle of 
Berlin were somewhat misleading. British 
publications exaggerated the number of 
United States planes participating and 
the tonnage of bombs dropped. Their . 
excuse was that they had not received 
proper guidance from American head- 
quarters. Papers in the United States 
played up the raids as if Berlin had been 
completely knocked out and a final evac- 
uation were under way. The reports these 
stories were based on were extremely 
dubious, and the German High Command 
communiqué, which at least is a good 
guide to what the Nazis are telling their 
own public, pictured the battles over Ber- 
lin as great defensive victories for the 
Luftwaffe. 

A sober account of Berlin’s reaction 
to the American daylight attacks was 
cabled by Newsweex’s Stockholm cor- 
respondent: 

“Comparing the American raids with 
RAF incursions, it was certainly a great 
shock to Berliners to find their city now 
open to round-the-clock bombing. But 
the sparse reports reaching here indicate 
that the American raids, by the very fact 
that they are carried out during daylight 
hours, don’t cause half the fright of RAF 
raids—when fires provide the only light, 
the bombed-out shiver in the cold, and 
the people’s morale is generally at low 
ebb. Berliners say: “We don’t mind. the 
Yanks who come when the sun shines and 
it’s warm. It’s the Tommies sneaking in 
at night that we don’t like so much.’ ” 


Beachhead War 


The armies in Italy took a tired, watch- 
ful respite last week. On the Anzio beach- 
head, patrols stabbed back and forth 
along the front as the Germans reorgan- 
ized their forces after their costly repulse 
(the third time since the Allied landing) 
of the previous week. At Cassino and 
eastward on the Adriatic, the soldiers 
hurled a grenade or two—and waited. 

The fighting lull brought the military 
spokesmen to life. Touring the beach- 
head again, Gen. Sir Harold R.L.G. 
Alexander, Allied commander in Italy, 
said: “Things are very much better . . 
than when I was last here three weeks 
ago” (at that time Alexander forecast 
victory for the Allies in the next round of 
the battle). Other authorities totted up 
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German casualties: besides 24,000 killed, 
wounded, or taken prisoner on the beach- 
head since the Jan. 22 landing, the enemy 
lost an estimated 9,000 at the Cassino 
front in the same period and 7,000 more 
along the Garigliano River and on the 
Adriatic. That made a grand total of 


‘a 


40,000. Allied losses were not given. 
The combat exhaustion that stilled the 
troops did not apply to the air. And with 
the weather improving, the Mediter- 
ranean Allied Air Forces began averaging 
some 1,000 sorties a day. 
Toulon in France was a major target. 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Ox THE ANZIO BEACHHEAD — 
Having been out of touch with the 
world for some time, your corre- 
spondent recently came upon an old 
copy of NeEwsweex’s Battle Baby 
which carried a special concentration 
of thumbprints in one section, namely 
the department called “Science.” After 
removing the prints with a chemical 
solution and shipping them off to 
various police stations I was able to 
decipher the prose underneath and 
found it dealt with dice and allied 
pastimes in the American Army. 

This matter of redistribution of 
wealth is very close to soldiers hearts. 
Far as that goes it’s no more than a 
25-cent taxi ride from your corre- 
spondent’s heart. In the last two years 
I have agitated my knuckles in up- 
wards of 800 overseas Army crap 
games, not to speak of blackjack games 
and gin-rummy duellos. 

I learn, just as the owners of all 
those unidentified thumbs learned, that 
an individual named John Scarne, ex- 
pert on gambling frauds, has presented 
the Army magazine Yank with a set of 
gambling tips for circulation among 
GI’s. In Italy we hadn’t seen Yank for 
a long time till it began publication in 
Naples last week, so we missed Scarne 
on skulduggery. 

I went into immediate conference 
with a couple of soldiers whom I know 

_ from more or less painful experience 
to be adroit with the “dadi,” as Italians 
say. They agreed with Mr. Scarne that 
the majority of troops are still ignorant 
of correct dice odds. But they felt the 
knowledge had increased since Scarne 
made his estimates. 

“He says only two out of a hundred 
know odds on points like six, five, or 
four against a seven,” said Cpl. we 
Chambers from Kentucky. “I think it’s 
closer to ten out of a hundred by now. 
It used to be you could always find a 
sucker to bet even money on a six or 
an eight. Lately they keep holding out 
for their six to five, which 


ce. 

Pe The boys also dissented somewhat 
from Mr. Scarne’s view of blackjack, 
which he says is a fool — game 
for the dealer and should be played 





Against Heavy Odds 


by JOHN LARDNER 
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with a rotating deal. In most games as 
actually played a blackjack is paid two 
to one rather than three to two as 
Scarne suggests. In the special form 
known as “Army Blackjack” the deal 
is often bought at auction with the 
pool being split among the remaining 
layers. The dealer then sets his quota 
or bets on one hand—say $40—and 
the players fade this as suits them by 
election from left to right. Skill, re- 
sponsibility, and forethought thus tend 
to replace luck in the function of deal- 
ing. 


Down in Southern Italy success- 
ful soldier gamblers argue that suckers 
are better off for losing their money 
wholesomely with a pair of dice be- 
cause it keeps them from buying 
poison liquor. Here around Anzio wine 
is pure but sparse and troops don’t 
have much to spend money on, and 
losing at cards or dice seems to have 
no marked effect on their morale. Still, 
Yank’s reason for consulting Mr. 
Scarne is valid for the bulk of the 
Army. There are many who lose money 
through ignorance and suffer accord- 
ingly in morale—not to mention the 
morale of their fathers or whoever it 
is writes replacement checks. 

This makes you sadder than ever to 
think of the lack of mass education at 
home before the war. Take would-be 
mass educators like Johnny Johnson, 
whose scholarly monograph on “Craps” 
I reviewed a few years ago. Mr. John- 
son told the facts of life well and com- 
pletely. An expert on “house” games as 
well as private games, he gave the 
score, discussed the percentages, and 
offered no hope whatever. But the 
publishing industry failed to leap for 
Mr. Johnson’s memoirs. Nor did the 
government subsidize him. The Army 
is reaping the consequences. 

As for the loaded dice and marked 
cards Mr. Scarne spoke of in Yank, 
they are still sold to all comers by 
certain mail-order houses under the 
classification of Pinvae sages fun to 
spring on your friends at parties. 
Everybody will laugh.” Certain of the 
customers for these wares are laughing 
all right, and they have every reason to. 
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Bombs were showered ‘lee on Nazi air- 
fields around Rome and on targets at 
Florence, Padua, and Genoa. 


Rome: As the Allied and German ar- 
mies girded for new battles below Rome, 
Pope Pius XIII made another appeal to 
the belligerents to avoid turning the 
Eternal City into a battlefield. Speaking 
to a great throng in St. Peter’s Square on 
Sunday, the Pontiff said such an act 





_ would be as “inglorious militarily” as it 


— be “abominable in the eyes of 
Next day, in Washington, in response 
to questions on the Pope’s appeal, Secre- 
tary of State Hull at his press conference 
said he thought that all understood the 
Allies were dealing primarily with con- 
siderations of military necessity forced on 
them by the Germans. He added: “If the 
Germans were not entrenched in these 
places, or were they as interested as we 
are in protecting religious shrines and 
monuments and in preserving the lives 
of innocent civilians and refugees, no 
question would arise.” : 


Penelope's Web 


Down below lay the crippled ship—a 
slim gray streak in a Malta drydock. The 
German bombers dived into the cauldron 
of black ack-ack bursts and red tracer 
streams, determined to get her. Day after 
day, sometimes several times a day, they 
dived, spattering the harbor with bombs. 
It was an unequal contest—1,200 bomber 
sorties against one immobilized ship. 

Along with Malta’s batteries, the ship 
spat back. The cooks, the stewards, even 
Maltese volunteers helped carry ammuni- 
tion to her guns. Now a thousand and 
more bomb splinters holed her sides—so 
they called her H.M.S. Pepperpot. Scores 
of wooden pegs were used to plug them— 
so they dubbed her H.M.S. Porcupine. 

.But in two weeks of bombing, she 
wasn't directly hit even once. Pegged 
like a cribbage board and commanded by 
her wounded skipper, Capt. Angus D. 
Nicholl, she sailed out of Valletta and in 
three days in the Mediterranean used up 
the last of her guns and ammunition to 
turn back six enemy air attacks. Finally, 
she lim into Gibraltar. 

All that was just two years ago. The 
ship was the Penelope, a 5,220-ton Brit- 
ish cruiser mounting six 6-inch guns and 
eight anti-aircraft 4-inchers. After refit- 
ting in the United States, she went back 
to her old game of hunting down enemy 
ships in the Mediterranean. But on March 
7, London announced that the world’s 
most bombed ship had at’ last been 
claimed by the sea that had enobled her. 
She went down, still fighting, off the 
Anzio beachhead. 

@ The Admiralty also revealed that since 
the invasion of Sicily last July 10, the 
Allies had lost in the Mediterranean two 
cruisers, ten destroyers, two submarines, 


one minesweeper, and ten minor war- 
ships. 
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Behind the Scenes in Spain: 
Monarchist Revolution on Way 


In their continuous diplomatic offensive to weaken the ties which bind 
European gations to Germany, the Allies have been negotiating with Spain for an 
agreement that would represent an economic stroke against the Reich. Last week 
these negotiations struck an unexpected snag. But this temporary setback was more 
than offset by the prospect of a fundamental realignment inside Spain that would 
deal the Nazis one of the great diplomatic blows of the war. 

The snag occurred when General Franco’s Cabinet refused to ratify the agreement 
made earlier by Foreign Minister Francisco Gémez Jordana with the American and 
British Ambassadors. It provided for (1) a virtual embargo on wolfram exports to 
Germany (the Allies also requested Portugal, which produces twice as much wolfram 
as Spain, for a similar embargo), (2) the release of twelve of fourteen Itallan mer- 
chantmen interned by Spain, (3) arbitration of the question of interned Italian war- 
ships, (4) the disbanding of the Spanish Blue Division in Russia, (5) the closing of 
the German consulate in Tangier. 

When Jordana. submitted this agreement to the Spanish Cabinet, it encountered 
strong opposition to the wolfram embargo—led by Commerce Minister Demetrio 
Carceller and finally supported by Franco himself. It appeared that Carceller had 
obtained a German promise to supply from Nazi reserves the oil lost through the 
recent American embargo. 

But while Franco decided once again to side with the Falangist members of his 
Cabinet powerful influences within Spain, which have the support of Jordana, were 
preparing what amounts to another Spanish revolution, in which Franco is to be 
stripped of power, the monarchy restored, and Spain reoriented in favor of the 
United Nations. In the following dispatch from Edward Weintal of its Washington 
Bureau, NEwsweEx is able to give the first detailed account of the monarchist plans, 
which, if successful, may result in one of the most significant upheavals of the war. 





Unless Franco yields promptly to 
the demands of the Allies he may soon 
be faced with new demands, this time 
from some of his own generals and asso- 
ciates. A military junta will demand the 
immediate restoration of the monarchy. 
If the Caudillo agrees he may, like Gen- 
eral Espartero, the victor over the Carlists 
in Spain’s first civil war (1833-39), and 
regent over the infant Queen Isabella II, 
receive the title of Duke of Victory and 
the acclaim of a grateful nation as “E] 
Pacificador de Espana.” If he refuses, he 
may, like so many other Spanish leaders 
before him, find himself deprived of his 
poe and spend the rest of his life in 
exile. 

A shadow Regency Council, headed by 
Cardinal Segura, Archbishop of Seville, al- 
ready exists and is awaiting the signal 
from Don Juan, the heir to the throne 
who is now in Switzerland, to come into 
the open—in Spain if Franco is willing; 
abroad if the Generalissimo should per- 





sist in his refusal. 

For some time the Spanish generals 
have been watching the world military 
situation closely. They now realize that 
Germany cannot win the war; they know 
that if Spain should continue to pursue 
the policies of Franco and the Falange 
she can hope for no consideration from 





—Acme 


Don Juan, King of Spain? 


the victorious Allies at the end of the 
war. Gen. Luis Orgaz, the High Commis- 
sioner in Morocco, had ample opportuni- 
ties of convincing himself on this point in 
the course of his conversations last year 
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with Generals Mark Clark and George S. 
Patton Jr. 

Accordingly, a group of Spanish offi- 
cers which, in addition to General Orgaz, 


. includes Gen. Carlos Asensio, the present 


Minister of War, Gen. Juan Vigén, Min- 
ister for Air, Vice Admiral Salvador Mo- 
reno, Minister of the Navy, Gen. Andrés 
Saliquet, Captain General of Madrid, 
and Gen. Alfredo Kindelan, Chief of 
Aviation, have formed themselves into 
a junta for the purpose of bringing about 
the restoration of the monarchy. They are 
now ready to proceed. 

The generals will remind Franco that 
they accepted his leadership after the 
death of Gen. José Sanjurjo—who was the 
real leader of the 1936 revolution and 
was killed in a plane accident a few days 
after it started—only on condition that 
he would restore the monarchy, a condi- 
tion which he has never fulfilled. They 
will remind the Caudillo that they desig- 
nated him to be the head of the govern- 
ment and not of the state. 


Kingly Commoner: They will recall 
to him that in the early days of the civil 
war when the then President of the re- 
public, Manuel Azana, was making ar- 
rangements to move into Maria Cristina’s 
apartments at the royal palace in Madrid, 
it was Franco who thundered: “It is in- 
conceivable that a commoner should oc- 
cupy the chambers of her late majesty,” 
and that following this outburst Franco 
himself occupied the El Pardo palace, 
the summer residence of the queen’s son, _ 
Alfonso XII. 

The generals think they know what 
Franco’s answer will be. The Caudillo will 
tell them, they believe, that if the Allies 
should win the war the United Nations 
would give support not to the crown but to 
former republican leaders such as Juan Ne- 
grin, Largo Caballero or, at best, to Inda- 
lecio Prieto. That is why representatives 
ot the royalists in London and Washing- 
ton are seeking to persuade the British 
and American Governments that the 
strongest opposition to the Falange is to 
be found not among the republicans but 
within the aristocracy and the church, in 
business, finance, and industry. They 
hope to be able to face Franco with as- 
surances of the Allied Governments that 
they had no interest in installing the re- 
publicans in power and that they would 
welcome the restoration of the monarchy 
if only as a method of eliminating the 
Falange and Franco. 


Cabinet and Angel: Everything ap- 
pears to be’ ready for the monarchist 
coup. The shadow Cabinet is named, 


- with José Maria Gil Robles, Minister of 


War during the republic, now in exile in 
Portug4l, and author of a recent bitter at- 
tack on Franco, slated to be Premier. 
General Orgaz is to be Minister of War; 
Gen. Juan Beigbeder, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Juan Ventosa, Minister of Fi- 
nance; Antonio Goicoechea, now Gover- ° 
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nor of the Bank of Spain, Minister of the 
Interior; and Eduardo Aunéds, present 
Minister of Justice, Minister of Labor. 
The movement is amply financed by Juan 
March, the erstwhile tobacco smuggler 
who became Spain’s wealthiest man. 


King not Emperor: A foreign-policy 
platform has been adopted. As soon as 
the monarchists are in power they would 
disown, once and for all, the “dreams of 
empire” which are aow encouraged by 
the Falange. Following the example of 
Portugal, they would seek a permaneut 
alliance with Britain, hoping that within 
it they would find an amicable solution 
of the “Gibraltar problem.” They would 
sever relations with Germany, if neces- 
sary. They would reexamine the relation- 
ship between Spain and Russia, and the 
are now searching for a formula whic 
would permit them to condemn Commu- 
nism and at the same time maintain cor- 
rect relations with the Soviet. 

The Spanish monarchists are said to 
have the assurances of Dr. Oliveira Sala- 
zar, the Portuguese Premier, that after 
the death of the aged President, Anténio 
Carmona, monarchy would be restored in 
Portugal and the pretender, Dom Duarte 
Nuno de Braganza, would take his right- 
ful place on the throne of Portugal. 

The British and -\merican Govern- 
ments are watching these developments 
with interest, but no official encourage- 
ment to the movement has been or is 
likely to be given. There is little doubt, 
however, that if the coup is successful, 
prompt Allied recognition would be giv- 
en the new government. 


Yugoslav Hot Throne 


Winston Churchill last week set out to 
save a monarchy. Even for the Prime 
Minister, adept at dealing with the great 
and near-great, it.was a tough task. For 
the monarchy he had undertaken to res- 
cue was that of strife-torn Yugoslavia, 
where the British have swung behind 


e -Aci.* 
Behind the shadow throne: Cardinal Segura of Sevjjle; Millionaire Juan March (here a refugee) and ex-War Minister Gil Robles 


Marshal Tito, the Communist-trained 
revolutionist, while the 20-year-old mon- 
arch, King Peter II, still retains Tito’s 
bitterest enemy, General Mikhailovich, as 
War Minister. 

Churchill sent an urgent summons to 
Cairo, seat of the exiled Yugoslav gov- 
ernment. On March 11, King Peter ar- 
rived in the British capital by air, 
accompanied by his Premier, Dr. Bozidar 
Pourich, and by Interior Minister Vla- 
deta Milicevich. The three men hurried 
to Downing Street. 


. « « Or Else: Churchill pulled no 
punches. He told the Yugoslavs they 
would have to come to terms with Tito 
forthwith or forfeit recognition by Britain 
and the United States. Young King Peter, 
in particular, was put under strong and 
concerted pressure. He had to face not 
only Churchill’s arguments, but the per- 
sonal intervention of the three women be- 
hind his fragile throne: Queen Dowager 
Marie, his mother; Princess Alexandra of 
Greece, his fiancée, and his future moth- 
er-in-law, Aspasia Manos, widow of the 
late King Alexander of Greece. They all 
had been won over to the new British 
policy. Stronger men than weak-chinned 
Peter would have succumbed. 

In a military sense too, the Yugoslav 
situation appeared coming to a head as 
fresh Allied help came from two sides to 
the hard-fighting Partisans. In Moscow, 
the official Soviet paper, Izvestia disclosed 
on March 7 that a Red military mission 


led by Lieutenant General Korneyeff was 


“in contact” with Tito. And the Berlin 
radio asserted on March 10 that a British- 
American commando force of 1,500 “un- 
der the command of General Churchill” 
—possibly Brig. J. A. Churchill, who led 
a Commando raid into the Messina region 
last year, or Capt. Randolph Churchill, 
$2-year-old son of the Prime Minister, 
who is known to be in Yugoslavia—had 
landed on the Adriatic island of Lissa for 
raids on the German-held Dalmatian 
coast. 


Alliance Entanglements 


The course of true alliance seldom 
runs smooth. Last week. British-American 
relations ran into some of the rough spots 
that are bound to come up every now 
and then. The most important was the 
curious upheaval brought about by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s offhand announcement 
on March 3 of the disposition of the 
Italian Fleet. Prime Minister Churchill 
cleared that one up in Parliament by ex- 
plaining that the President didn’t mean 
what he had been interpreted as mean- 
ing: The Italian Fleet would not be bro- 
ken up during the war and the Soviet 
would get the equivalent of its third in 
British or American warships (see Er- 


nest K. Lindley’s Washington Tides, page - 


47). 

Other snags in Anglo-American rela- 
tions were the twin Middle East ques- 
tions of the proposed oil pipeline and 
Palestine. On the oil pipeline, the British 
simply reserved judgment. 

Palestine was the most explosive issue, 
tor under the British White Paper Jewish 
immigration into the Holy Land ends on 
March 31. The President plunged into 
this question also last week by promising 
American support for a Jewish National 
Home in Palestine. 

Officially, the British continued to say 
nothing about this newly aggressive Unit- 
ed States policy in the Middle East, 
traditionally a British diplomatic and 
economic preserve. What they really 
rag otf however, was probably well put 
by The London Economist in an editorial 
that read: “If the Americans adopt a 
policy of intervention after the war, its 
value as a stabilizing factor in Middle 
Eastern politics will depend on its man- 
ners and methods. The general case for 
the Americans’ accepting definite _re- 
sponsibility is, of course, obvious, but if 
their intervention is to be unilateral, 
spasmodic, and uninformed, the final 
result will be worse than straight isola- 
tionism.” 
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MARCH 50, 1944 ; 
How Bleak Is My Valley 


Britain Faces Coal Mine Problem 
as Black as a Welsh Colliery Pit 





A cold gray silence settled over the 
valleys of South Wales last week. Coal- 
blackened rivers still ran swiftly to the 
Bristol Channel, but along their banks, in 
the hills north of Cardiff, life had stopped. 
On the rail lines, where the little coal 
wagons had chugged in endless trains to 
the seaboard, hardly a car was moving. 
On the hills crusted with sodden black 
slag, the collieries were deserted, the 
great wheels above the pitheads motion- 
less, the cages they lowered into the 
mines empty. 

No blackened, weary men came up the 
shafts, and none climbed up the hard 
black paths for a new shift in the pits. 
In the towns, where dreary miners’ houses 
cling in tight-packed rows to the steep 
slopes, little knots of men gathered quiet- 
ly: In Glamorgan‘ and Monmouth Coun- 
ties, in Rhondda, Pontypridd, Tredegar, 
and Aberdare, the Welsh miners were on 
strike. When they were joined by Eng- 
lish and Scottish coal men in Durham and 
Ayrshire, 106,000 miners had stopped 
work. 

At corner pubs men discussed the 
strike, but they gave few answers to news- 
papermen down from London. Asked 
where the miners were, one replied: 
“Well, some are out walking, some are 
out working in their gardens, but most 
of them are probably out rabbiting. We 
are out because they have played around 
with us long enough .. . day to 
you.” There «was little need for answers, 
for they were not new. They went deep 
into the long-tortured history of Brit- 
ain’s coal mines. 


Coal and War: In 1989 Britain pro- 
duced 205,000,000 tons.of coal and was 
plagued by 178 coal strikes. In 1943 
196,000,000 tons came out of the pits 
and the miners struck 835 times. Those 
figures symbolized the static conditions 
in an industry where increased produc- 
tion was needed for total war as in few 
others. It was a story of antiquated man- 
agement, slow government action, and 
resentful workers. 

A year before Britain went to war, 
Parliament decreed state ownership of 
all underground coal veins after July 1, 
1942. On a basis of fifteen years’ rental, 
the mine owners were paid off and the 
land re-leased to private operators by the 
British Coal Commission. 

But government ownership had little 
effect on the mines. While industry 
clamored tor coal, the miners looked for 
other jobs. Haunted by memories of the 
depression and the dole, depressed by pit 
accidents, silicosis, and low wages, the 
miners urged their sons to get out while 
they pa In the next two years, though 
miners were exempt from military service, 
80,000 enlisted and 60,000 got other 
work, An “Essential Work Order” brought 


“standard monthly output,” while the 


some back in 1941 and 1942, but the net 
loss was still an estimated 80,000 men— 
more than 10 per cent of the peacetime 
mining force. 

Coal stocks shrank and _ production 
dropped below peacetime level. In 1942 
Sir William Beveridge proposed ration- 
ing. But the government decided instead 
to take full control of the mines. In June, 
Maj. Gwilym Lloyd George, son of the 
last war’s Premier, was appointed Min- 
ister of Fuel and Power to direct a.sys- 
tem of “dual control,” and run the mines 
through a National Coal Board and 
twelve regional controllers entitled to 
give “directions” to local managers. 

Against the bitter opposition of the coal 
operators, a ministerial Board of Investi- 
gation granted the miners’ demand for a 
uniform national minimum wage: $16.60 
weekly for adult underground workers 
and $15.60 weekly for adult surface 
workers. All underground adult miners re- 
ceived a flat-rate increase of $3.40 week- 
ly, surface workers $2.40 while teen-agers 
received raises which ranged from 80 
cents a week for 14-year-olds on the sur- 
face to $1.80 a week for 17-year-olds in 
the pits. 

But wage - adjustments were not 
enough, while “dual control” angered 
miners and operators alike. Voluntary 
rationing by industry and consumers 
slowly narrowed the dangerous 11,000,- 
000-ton gap between production and 
consumption. But in the mines the men 
muttered that only complete nationaliza- 
tion would settle the industry, and in 
their offices the operators fought each 
move toward tighter control. 

Machinery imported from the United 
States could not compensate for the lag- 
ging interest and vigor of aging workers. 
In 1943 slow-downs and strikes mounted, 
and it was only a rare regional district 
that achieved the government-established 
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national monthly target of 17,000,000 
tons was never met. 

In December the government resorted 
to force to man the mines. Beginning in 
January of this year, 7,500 Britons be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25 and subject 
to conscription were ordered recruited 
each month to work in the pits for the 
duration. These were the “Bevin boys”— 
trained for the mines by Ernest Bevin’s 
Ministry of Labor. As the conscripts lifted 
their picks for the first time in January, 
the government made another concession 
to the miners. Out of the concession came 
the present strike. 


Men and Boys: The National Refer- 
ence Tribunal, labeled the Porter Com- 
mittee because it is headed by the 
distinguished jurist Lord Porter, arbi- 
trates under a wage-adjustment law which 
binds both management and labor to its 
decisions. On Jan. 22 it prescribed a 
minimum. weekly wage of $20 for adult 
underground workers, $18 for  sur- 
face workers, slightly less for the teen- 
agers. 

To meet the wage increases the gov- 
ernment agreed to subsidize the mines to 
the extent of 20 to 40 million dollars-an- 
nually, allowed a price increase of 60 
cents a ton to coal operators, and ordered 
a 10 per cent cut in industrial coal con- 
sumption. But even the Porter Commit- 
tee predicted trouble when it acknowl- 
edged: “The granting of a minimum wage 
is an unsatisfactory method of increasing 
wages, since it fails to provide an incen- 
tive for increased production or more 
efficient work.” 

That was the immediate reaction of the 
miners. In January and February, slow- 
downs crept through Welsh and other 
mines. By last week work had stopped 
completely in 200 pits producing nearly 
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British miners: “They have played around with us long enough” 
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one-third of British coal. The Mine 
Workers Federation president, Will Law- 
ther, tut-tutted and said he disapproved, 
but in five days the combined strikes and 
slowdowns brought a loss of 300,000 tons. 

The miners’ chief complaints were 
that the flat wage increases wiped out 
the differential between older, highly 
trained men and the inexperienced Bevin 
boys; that the bonus paid miners work- 
ing in thick dust and water was abolished 
by the award; and that miners now paid 
through wage deductions for cheap coal 
the collieries previously allowed them 
to take home free. (To critical Tom- 
mies, the miners retorted: “We'll bloody 
well change places with you if you 


final solution to the mining 
problem—nationalization—could not come 
in wartime because of Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill’s ban on “controversial” 
changes. Last week, as one alleviating 
step, the Minister of Fuel restored the 
bonus for bad working conditions and 
romised an upward adjustment in rates 
or piecework. 

As a result, about half the miners 
voted on Sunday to return to work while 
their complaints were still being investi- 
gated. That looked promising until next 
morning when many Welsh miners, at 
pithead meetings, decided nevertheless 
to stay out. 


Soviet Surprise 

The Russians sprang a surprise. this 
week by extending at least limited diplo- 
matic recognition to Premier Pietro Ba- 
doglio’s government in Italy. The first an- 
nouncement came from the Italians, who 
revealed that at Italy’s request Moscow 
had agreed to establish direct relations 
between the two countries and that Italy 
and the Soviets would exchange represen- 
tatives “enjoying usual diplomatic status.” 

Thus the Russians moved a step ahead 
of the United States and Britain, which 
thus far had refrained from giving formal 
_ recognition to the Badoglio regime, al- 
though—like Moscow in its new move— 
they had recognized Italy as a co-bel- 
ligerent. : 

Russia’s move once again demonstrated 
her readiness to act without regard to the 
wishes of political sympathizers in other 
countries. For the gesture toward Badoglio 
and his sponsor, King Victor Emmanuel, 
was a slap in the face of Italy’s Commu- 
nists, who along with other liberal parties 
had staged a vociferous anti-Badoglio 
meeting in Naples only the day before. 

However, despite the Soviet move, 
there was no evidence of any: change in 
Anglo-American plans to permit the 
Italians to choose their own government 
at the right time. That intention was 
again indirectly stressed by Prime Min- 
ister Churchill on Feb. 22, when, al- 
though endorsing the Badoglio regime, he 
said it was the Allies’ intention to win 
the Battle of Rome first and then take a 
~ew view of Italian affairs. 


Refusing to Oust Axis Diplomats 


Newsweek, Marcu 20, 1944 
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Eire Plays Politics on Neutrality 


As he read the note presented by 
David Gray, United States Minister in 
Eire, Premier Eamon De Valera could 
scarcely believe what he saw. To the 
lanky 61-year-old native New Yorker, son 
of an Irish mother and a Spanish father, 
the "American communication was some- 
thing from another world. Chiefly, it re- 
quested as an “absolute minimum” that 
German and Japanese representatives in 
neutral Eire be removed so as to end 
their roles as espionage agents. It also 
expressed the hope that this action would 
“take the form of severance of all diplo- 
matic relations between Ireland and these 
countries.” 

At once, de Valera told Gray that such 
steps were “impossible.” As if fearing 
drastic American retaliation, he immedi- 
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7 —Wide World 
De Valeras mobilization was political 


ately took precautionary measures that 
included cancellation of Irish Army leaves 
and mobilization of local defense volun- 
teers. However, Washington quickly 
scotched talk of armed intervention. And 
the first retaliation came not from the 
United States but from Britain. It took 
the form of the suspension on March 18, 
“for military reasons”, of all normal travel 
between Britain and Ireland, includin 

Ulster—a step that virtually cut off 100,- 
000 to 300,000 Irish citizens in Britain’s 
Army and industries from the homeland. — 


One-Way soueaniays In its note de- 
livered on Feb. 21, the United States 
pointed to the vital necessity of prevent- 
ing information leaking to the enemy 
about the “nature and direction [of] 
United Nations military operations . . . in 
preparation in both Britain and Northern 
Ireland.” Yet with important American 
bases situated in Northern Ireland, across 
the “intangible boundary” with Eire, Axis 
agents enjoyed almost unrestricted op- 
portunity for bringing military informa- 
tion into Eire for transmission to Ger- 
many. Thus, Eire’s neutrality operated 
“in favor of the Axis Powers and against 
the United Nations.” 

De Valera replied that the Irish Gov- 
ernment could not entertain the Ameri- 
can proposal “without a complete be- 
trayal of their democratic trust.” 

He also noted that, on Feb. 29, Minis- 
ter Gray had assured him that there was 
no change in the American attitude toward 
Eire from that expressed by President 
Roosevelt in a message to De Valera on 
Feb. 26, 1942—after the landing of 
American troops in Northern Ireland. At 
that time, Mr. Roosevelt stated that the 
United States had not the “slightest 
thought or intention” of invading Ireland. 

As for the specific American charges, 


De Valera admitted the German Minister 


once had a wireless transmitter but said 
that this had been in the custody of the 
government for some months. He ad- 
mitted, too, that two German parachutists 
were dropped into Erie last December 
but said that these, along with three oth- 
ers previously dropped, had been caught. 
Meanwhile, it was revealed that Wash- 
ington had shown impatience with Eire 
as far back as Jan. 6, when it refused to 
approve the sale of a cargo ship to the 
Irish. And this week, in new rebuffs to 
De Valera, both Prime Ministers John 
Curtin of Australia and Mackenzie King 
of Canada announced they had rejected 
appeals by the Irish Premier for their in- 
tervention in support of Eire. 


Significance 


De Valera’s mobilization order, follow- 
ing delivery of the American note, in- 
dicated not so much fear of Anglo-Ameri- 





They’re taking the “high” way to Berlin 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


As THEY help carry the fight to the 
home grounds of the enemy, many 
American troops must battle their 
way over miles of rocky, snow- 
covered-mountains. 

To give them safe, sure footing on 
stone and ice, and also to provide 
ideal footwear for use with skis, 
Goodyear Research, in co-operation 
with the U. S. Quartermaster Corps, 
has developed a new rubber sole and 
heel design for mountain combat 
boots. 

Lighter, warmer, more water- 
proof than the conventional leather 


boot with steel cleats, the new boot 
with the Goodyear sole and heel de- 
sign wears longer . . . gives firmer 
grip on hard‘and slippery surfaces 
... enables soldiers to creep silently 
over jagged rocks . . . eliminates all 
danger of telltale sparks during 
night movements. 

Into the design and production 
of the soles and heels for this new 
combat boot have gone all of the 
research, skill and experience which 
made Goodyear the leading manu- 
facturer of rubber soles and heels 
for civilian footwear in peacetime. 


A pioneer in rubber — Goodyear also 
works in many other vital fields — 
metals, fabrics, chemicals ... and from 
the Goodyear Research Laboratory, after 
the war, will come many new, useful 
products for you. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 
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can military measures as a desire on the 
part of the Irish Premier to make political 
capital of the incident. Eire is solidly be- 
hind neutrality but not so solidly behind 
De Valera. His majority in the Dail is so 
slim that government supporters gulp 
their whiskies in the bar in the legislative 
building rather than sip them in leisurely 
fashion in a hotel a few blocks away. 
Thus they can always be ready to rush in 
and vote. 

The fact that this is an election year in 
the United States practically guarantees 
that no action will be taken that could 
arouse the legions who flaunt the sham- 
rock. But other and unspectacular econom- 
ic pressures can be applied to Eire. The 
refusal to sell it ships was one. The coun- 
try is also dependent on British and 
American companies for oil, on Canada 
for wheat. There is only one catch in 


_ this: the Irish—by nature a nation of 


horse-racing fans—take a rather curious 
view of economics. 


Doom of Pucheu 
But Algiers Verdict Fails in Aim 
to Make All Men of Vichy Traitors 


The stuffy little courtroom of the Al- 
giers law court was crowded. Lawyers, 
witnesses, French officials, foreign diplo- 
mats, and newspapermen jostled for 
space. On the bench, the aged Judge 
Léon Vérin presided, flanked by another 
civil magistrate and three generals. Ih. the 
prisoners box stood Pierre Pucheu, on 
trial for his life before a military tribunal, 
charged with the crime cf treason, at- 
tempts against the security of the state, 
illegal arrests, and malfeasance in 


office. 

Technically, last week’s trial in Algiers 
concerned only this one man, the first 
Vichy minister to be arrested by Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s Committee of Libera- 
tion and brought to public trial by the 
purge commission. But in reality the 
whole Vichy government was on trial for 
“Iése patrie’—republican adaptation of 
lése majesté, a crime committed against 
the sovereign power. 

Anglo-American pressure had delayed 
the trials of three other Vichyites—Pierre 
Etienne Flandin, Pierre Boisson, and 
Marcel Peyrouton. But the Allies made 
no move to save Pierre Pucheu. Now, by 
convicting one who had served Vichy as 
Secretary of State for Industrial Produc- 
tion, chief of the state police, and Min- 
ister of the Interior, the French in Africa 
sought to condemn in absentia all the 
men of Vichy. 


Crime and Politics: On the.-first of 
eight days of trial, the prosecution and 
the defense quickly turned to the de- 
nunciation aa defense of Marshal Henri 
Philippe Pétain’s collaborationist govern- 
ment. Stretching to his full 6 feet, grip- 
ping the rail of the prisoner’s box, the 44- 
year-old Pierre Pucheu defended that 





government and his part in it. As politics 
pushed out crime, the trial became strik- 
ingly like the fiery sessions at Riom, 
where two years ago Vichy brought to 
the bar the government leaders of pre- 
armistice France and faltered before their 
defense. 

The prosecution’s first charges were 
that Pucheu, in collaboration with the 
Germans, had betrayed France, wrecked 
its economy by trade deals with the 
Nazis, and sent innocent Frenchmen to 
death as hostages. Pucheu, after ques- 
tioning the legality of the court, denied 
the charges. The onetime secretary of 
the Comité des Forges claimed he had 
reduced German industrial demands, 
lowered the number of French concen- 
tration-camp prisoners, and saved the 
African bases of. Dakar and Bizerte from 
German occupation. 

Furthermore, added Pucheu, glaring 
through horn-rimmed glasses at Judge 
Vérin, the government he joined in 1941 
was accepted by 90 per cent of the 
French people and recognized by-foreign 
governments including Russia, and the 
judge himself had taken an oath to Vichy. 
The judge snapped back that he did so 
under duress. But when the defense de- 
clared that even the government prose- 
cutor, Maj. Gen. Pierre Weiss, had sup- 
ported Pétain, the prosecutor had nothing 
to say. : 


Underground and General: The 
prosecution’s chief witnesses were three 
members of the Council of Resistance, 
the French underground. In passionate 
denunciation, they declared that the 
council had condemned Pucheu to death 
and they demanded that the sentence be 
carried out. Then the star witness for the 
defense took the stand. 

Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the French Army, 
testified he had objected to the trial be- 
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cause all documentary evidence was in 
France. He knew nothing of Pucheu’s . 
1941 activities, he added, for he was then 
a German prisoner. But late in 1942, 
Pucheu showed him a report to Vichy in 
which the ex-Minister advised coopera- 
tion with the Allies. And when Pucheu, 
a refugee in Madrid, wrote to Giraud in 
Africa asking for permission to join his’ 
forces, Giraud told him to come. 

With each .ew witness the trial 
strayed farther from the defendant. 
Finally the prosecutor abandoned his 
witnesses completely. “I will use no docu- 
ments from resistance groups or from 
London or from Communists,” said Gen- 
eral Weiss. “The issue is not whether 
M. Pucheu had certain Communists shot, 
but whether he served Germany.” 

Pucheu, said the prosecution, was 
guilty on two counts: (1) acts against 
the security of the state, when he and 
other Vichy ministers violated the penal 
code and acquiesced to Pétain’s revision 
of the French constitution; (2) treason, 
in his alleged collaboration with the 
enemy. In a last passionate denial, Pucheu 
cried out: “This is not a court of justice 
...It is a political coup!” 


The Verdict: After an hour of delib- 
eration, the five-judge tribunal convicted 
Pierre Pucheu of “collusion with the 
enemy” and malfeasance in office and 
condemned him to death. Cannily, the 
court rejected the government’s chief 
charge—that by the very fact that Pucheu 
was a Vichyite, he had plotted against the 
state. But its decision implied the invalid- 
ity of any and all acts of that regime in 
pursuance of the policy of collaboration. 

Pucheu’s slim hopes for clemency lay 
in appeals to the Cour de Cassation or, 
failing there, to de Gaulle himself. Here 
again the question was not personal but 
political: Would clemency anger the silent 
masses inside France? Actually, Algiers 


—International Radiophete 


Pucheu’s crime was “lése patrie”; his sentence, death 
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A radio listener in Los Angeles writes: 
**The commentator for KHJ tells us 
that Longines watches are good watches. 
I can verify that statement for I am carry- 
ing a Longines watch my father gave me 
when I was 15 years of, age and it still 
keeps — time. I am 78 years young 
now; that was 63 years ago.’’ @ Since the 
first Longines was made in 1866, millions 
of eg all over the globe have also veri- 
fied the statement that Longines watches 
are good watches. Ten world’s fair grand 
prizes, 28 gold medals are further verifica- 
tion of the forthright statement made by 
our old friend from California. 

*From documents in our files 
Longines-Wittnaner Watch Co., Inc., New York, 
Montreal, Geneva: also makers = the Wittnauer 
Watch, a companion product of. unusual merit. 
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could only guess the answer, for the voice 
of underground escapees, loud though it 
might sound, was not the voice of France. 


First Catch Your Hare 


Curiously enough, it was buried in 
small type in an obscure spot, right at the 
bottom of column three of the day’s war 
review in Adolf Hitler’s Vélkischer Beo- 
bachter on March 8. But the words of the 
notice were as noisy as a bomb falling on 
Berlin. They announced that Prime Min- 
ister Churchill had been condemned to 
death for the air attacks on the German 
capital. They warned him further: “It is 
useless to protest . . . Sentence has been 
passed. There is no appeal. The death 
sentence will be executed.” 


Argentine Muscle Men 


The situation in Argentina, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull reported, was in 
such confusion so far as accurate infor- 
mation was concerned that it defied intel- 
ligent or accurate comment. The Secre- 
tary was right. Only the bare facts of still 
another governmental scramble came out 
of Buenos Aires last week. 

But on the hemispheric front, tension 
eased slightly with Washington’s calm 
acceptance of Chile’s and Paraguay’s 
maintenance of complete relations with 
Argentina. The official American view 
was that Argentina’s neighbors, bound to 
her economically, had no other choice. 

In Argentina, the comedy of a healthy 
President too fatigued to govern ended 
when Gen. Pedro Ramirez handed in his 
resignation. After two weeks of retire- 
ment in suburban Olivos, Ramirez rented 
a house in Buenos Aires, moved in, and 
sent his resignation to Acting President 
Gen. Edelmiro Farrell, with a copy to the 
Supreme Court. How Ramirez was in- 
duced to resign was not revealed. 

The one clear result of Ramirez’ resig- 
nation was that Farrell and Col. Juan 
Perén were on top. The two leaders of 
the GOU (Group of United Officers). 
finally had maneuvered their way into 


the governmental seat. But Perén re-_ 


mained the sinister wirepuller in the 
background, while Farrell took over as 
President of Argentina. 


Dollar-a-Beer Man: A tall, hulking 
infantry general of Irish descent, Edel- 
miro Farrell is noted more for physical 
bulk than heavy intellect. After a child- 
hood conditioning in the tough Buenos 
Aires suburb of Avellaneda, he entered a 
rigorous army career in the Andes Moun- 
tains. Farrell trained for two years with 
Italy’s Royal Alpine forces, then took 
over commands in the Andes from the 
icy stretches of Patagonia up to the Chil- 
ean Desert. 

Now, at 57, he leads. che pro-Nazi ex- 
tremists in the Argentine Army. His zeal 
for politics is matched by his ardor for 
boxing, and every Saturday night he 
shows up among the ringside spectators 














: —Associated Press 
Per6én, puller of Argentine strings 


at the prize fights in Buenos Aires’ Luna 
Park. As a man about town, Farrell sheds 
his uniform for civilian clothes and joins 
Buenos Aires’ upper crust at the swank 
Tabaris night club—where a glass of beer 
costs one American dollar. 


Soft Vineish Answer 


The tortuous. peace negotiations be- 
tween Russia and Finland were once 
again helped along last week by a Swed- 
ish go-between. He was Rickard Lind- 
strém, jovial, 50-year-old editor of the 
Stockholm Morgontidningen (formerly 
the Social-Demokraten), Sweden’s lead- 
ing labor newspaper. 

Brought up in the lumber yards of 
Dalecarlia—a province known for its stub- 
born, hard-working, and straightforward 
people—Lindstrém rose to prominence in 
the ranks of the powerful Social-Demo- 
cratic party; he became a close personal 
friend of Premier Per Albin Hansson and 
a member of the Riksdag’s Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. Ever since the first 
Finnish peace bid in February, Lind- 
strém had been one of several Swedish 
intermediaries shuttling back and forth 
between the Finnish and Russian lega- 
tions in Stockholm. 

On March 8, Lindstrém hastened to 
Helsinki. He had seen the reply to Rus- 
sia’s peace terms (NEWSWEEK, March 138) 
which the Finnish Government had sent 
to Stockholm for transmission to Mos- 
cow. He had just published an editorial 
calling the Russian terms reasonable and 
moderate. Now he thought the note that 
the Finns had prepared might cause the 
negotiations to break down. It rejected 













Kor Medical Rescue 


On The Battle Fronts 


Seacr is the responsibility for 
building these vehicles of mercy. 
‘Theirs is always the urgent mission of rescue. 
Singly, or in trains, they move toward the fronts and 
back to their bases with DEPENDABILITY the only 
word to define them. 

Engineered with precision, they have been made in 
great quantity by Chrysler Corporation in cooper- 
ation with the army. They are built to serve faith- 
fully the heroic men and women of the Medical 
Corps who direct them. 






LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


* 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY 
THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P.M. E.W.T. 


They are an outgrowth of the famous Dodge job- 
rated trucks of peacetime. They, too, have been 
“rated” for their job—driven by powerful Dodge 
engines, powered through all their wheels front and 
rear, insulated, dust proofed, with their own forced 
ventilation. 


These U. S. Army ambulances are but one of the 
many war production assignments in which Chrysler 
Corporation applies its experience and capacity in 
precision engineering and quantity manufacturing. 















































































































SPEED FOOD TO YOUR TABLE 


Operating at speeds faster than the eye can see, making haste 
without waste because postwar competitition will be keen, 
you'll find the Torrington Needle Bearing giving new effi- 

ciency and economy to packaging and conveying equipment. 
































Advantages of anti-friction Needle Bearings accrue to machin- 
ery builders and users alike... through ease of lubrication, 
long service life, reduced friction which means lower operating 
costs. And the bearing’s light weight, small size and compact 
design contribute those same features to the equipment in 
which it is used. 
































How do we know? Because right now hundreds of thousands 
of Needle Bearings are at work, demonstrating their value in 
terms of better performance and greater efficiency in the planes, 
and tanks, and ships, and trucks used by our forces the world over! 























It is an unusual combination of advantages that has made the 
Needle Bearing so widely used so quickly. Here are the principal 
features that will interest every manufacturer who uses bearings: 
1. Small size 
2. Light weight 

3. High load capacity 














4. Efficient lubrication 
5. Ease of installation 
6. Low ‘cost 























Information on types, sizes and ratings, and a list of typical - 
Needle Bearing applications will be found in Catalog No. 121. 
Send for a copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + Torrington, Conn.+ South Bend 21, Ind. 
“‘Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers” 
New York « Boston + Philadelphia + Detroit + Cleveland + Seattle 
4) Chicago « San Francisco - Los Angeles + Toronto + London, England 
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three of the armistice conditions laid 
down by Moscow—internment of Nazi 
troops in Finland, withdrawal to the 1940 
boundaries, and release of all Russian 
prisoners—in what sounded like a harsh 
tone. Before Lindstrém left Stockholm 
for Helsinki, he called on Mme. Alexan- 
dra Kollontay, Soviet Ambassador to 
Stockholm, and was apparently informed 
that the Russian offer had not been made 
on a strict take-it-or-leave-it basis, but 
that it admitted of further negotiation. 


Voice of Reason: On his arrival in 
Helsinki, Lindstrém hurried to see his old 
friend and party comrade, Finance Min- 
ister Vainé Tanner, and other prominent 
Finnish Social-Democrats. He told them 


‘ how the Swedish Government and Swed- 


ish labor felt about the brusque Finnish 
reply to the Soviet peace proposals. Then 
Tanner, Lindstrém, and others went to 
see Marshal Baron Carl Gustaf Manner- 
heim, Finnish Commander-in-Chief at 
his headquarters in Mikkeli. 

When Lindstrém returned to Stock- 
holm on March 7, he’ carried a Finnish 
reply note that differed markedly from 
the original draft, especially in tone. 
Neither a clear-cut “yes” nor “no,” it 
asked for further explanation and a more 
precise statement of terms. At the same 
time, the Helsinki Arbetarbladet, organ 
of the Swedo-Finnish Social-Democrats, 
came out with an editorial advising the 
nation to consider Russia’s terms in a 
spirit of. “sense and moderation.” Upon 
this cue, most of the Finnish press swung 
from harsh condemnation to an attitude 
of expectancy and reserve. 

Meanwhile, signs multiplied that the 
Germans already were pulling out of 
Northern Finland behind a smoke-screen 
of threats that they were going to occupy 
all of Finland And from Moscow a speak- 
er of the Soviet-sponsored Free Germany 
Committee broadcast a report that Hitler 
had ordered his high officers to quit 
Finland. 


Herohitler 


Hitler’s Heldentag (Heroes’ Day) ra- 
dio speech always ranked as a kind of 
annual Nazi fixture. From the rostrum of 
the Zeughaus, Berlin’s musty military mu- 
seum on Unter den Linden, he invariably 
boasted of something: In 1940, it was the 
coming “glorious victory”; in 1941, more 
future victories; in 1942, ditto; and in 
1943, the “stabilization” of the backped- 
aling Russian front. 

But last week, as the fifth Heldentag 
of the war rolled around—with Unter den 
Linden smoldering and the Nazi war 
world crumbling—events squelched the 
Fiihrer. For the first time, he didn’t even 
turn up. Neither did Goebbels nor Gar- 
ing. The Heldentag exhortation—a grim 
one—was made by Admiral Karl Doenitz, 
whose youngest son, Lt. Peter Doenitz, a 
short time before was killed in the Battle 
of the Atlantic which the admiral’s U- 
boats have so definitely lost. 
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AKELITE 
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EVER HEAR OF A BOOM.pncor COATING? 


' THE CONVERSION from brass to steel in the manufac- 
ture of cartridge casings was a design and production 
feat that has gone down in history. It was a large 
factor in America’s weathering the “copper shortage” 
crisis. But there is a lesson to be learned from the 

" coating that protected these cartridges . . . a coating 
based on BakE ITE Resins, that withstood the rigors 
of storage, shipping, and handling up to the final 
fiery blast inside our gun breeches. 

For these steel cartridges didn’t corrode . . . inside 
from their powder charges . . . outside from the salt 

. Spray of ocean shipping. Climatic changes and rough 
handling left them unharmed, ready for use. And 
when the guns were fired the breeches often reached 
a temperature of 600 deg. F. The cartridge casings. 





would expand under the terrific pressure, then would 
contract ... yet the baked-on BAKELITE Resin Coat- 
ing permitted smooth, easy shell ejection. 

Coating performance like this can be readily trans- 
lated into a solution of your present or. postwar 
finishing problem — on containers, equipment, or 
products. Our Development Laboratories and Field 
Engineers will be glad to work with you now on es- 
sential production—our literature will help you plan 
for tomorrow. Please address Department 17. 


~8- 
BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42 St., New York 17 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation — 


oating Resins 
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Probe of WMCA Case a Challenge 
to FCC’s Death Grip Over Radio 


-Noble-Flamm Feud for Station 
Set Off Fuse Which May Blast Fly 
and Force Revision of Act 


Elliott Roosevelt, son of the President, 
had offered $1,100,000. Mrs. Dorothy 
Backer, publisher of The New York Post, 
had bid $875,000. But Donald Flamm, 
who owned the property—New York 
City’s radio station WMCA—declined 
both offers. He said he did not want to 
sell at any price. 

The year before (1939), Flamm, after 
being warned repeatedly that he was “in 
bad” with the Federal Communications 
Commission, had taken some advice from 
David K. Niles, a White House intimate. 
At Niles’s suggestion, Flamm had hired 
WPA executive Leslie E. Roberts, to 
handle the station’s public relations. 

“On November 11, 1940,” Flamm re- 
called last month, “I came to Washington 
to see William J. Dempsey. [ex-FCC 
general counsel] and William C. Koplo- 
vitz [Dempsey’s law partner]. We be- 
lieved it advisable to engage [them] to 


* put an end to the rumors. In the parlance 


of radio, we knew they were the white- 
haired boys.” 

No answer came from Dempsey and 
Koplovitz, but sixteen days later they 
informed Flamm that they represented a 
client who wanted to buy WMCA for 
$750,000. They had to have an immedi- 
ate answer. Flamm stalled to consult his 
man Roberts. 

“Roberts said: “This thing has been 
greased from the White House down. 
It’s supposed to be the return of favor for 
some political work. Dave [Niles] told me 
to talk to Tommy Corcoran’.” (Corcoran: 
ex-White House adviser turned lawyer- 
lobbyist. ) 

Shortly Flamm met the “mystery” 
client—Edward J. Noble, former Under 
Secretary of Commerce and Life Saver 
Candy magnate, who was later to buy 
the Blue Network. “Noble said to me: 
‘Flamm, I will get your station whether 
you want to sell or not. The next time 
we meet will be before the commission.’ 
The fear ot losing everything I had built 
up in fifteen years prompted me to call 
Mr. Noble and tell him I'd go through 
with the deal.” (Final price: $850,000. ) 


Dragon Fly: Thus Donald Flamm 
prepared the ground to blast into the 
open one of the bitterest bureaucratic 
battles in history. His story, given in testi- 
mony before the special House commit- 


tee investigating the FCC, was no less 
curious than the stories of either the com- 
mittee or the FCC itself. Center of all the 
fury was a lean, gleamy-eyed man who 
has pepeaey demonstrated that he is 
one of the most resourceful in-fighters 
ever to hit Washington: James Lawrence 
Fly, 46-year-old New Dealer and chair- 
man of the embattled FCC. His formula: 
deny everything, admit nothing, hit back 
with as at hand. 

But last week found Fly seemingly un- 
concerned about the WMCA case, al- 
though it hinged completely on whether 
(as Flamm charged) the FCC had lent 
itself to punitive use of its life-or-death 
grip over radio. He had good reason for 
self-confidence. : 


Collapsible Committee: When the 
House a year ago authorized the probe, 
it recognized the constant demand for 
investigation that had marked every 
year since the FCC’s creation in 1934. 
To head the committee, Speaker Sam 
Rayburn appointed as chairman the au- 
thor of the investigation resolution, Rep. 
Eugene Cox of Georgia, an old friend. 


Cox retained Eugene L. Garey, a promi-: 


























































































nent New York lawyer, as committee 
counsel. From cooperative War and Navy: 
Department officials anxious to get rid of 





‘Fly, the committee unearthed what 


seemed a gold mine of evidence damag. 
ing to the FCC chairman. 

At its opening session on July 2, 1943 
the probers made public a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by the entire high com. 
mand in concert—Secretary of War Stim. 
son, Secretary of Navy Knox, General 
Marshall, General Arnold, Admiral King, 
Admiral Leahy—charging that FCC han. 
dling of radio intelligence had endangered 
military security, and demanding transfer 
of all functions to the armed services. 

A few days later the presentation of 
the evidence blew up in the committee's 
face. when President Roosevelt directed 
that no further War or Navy Department 
documents be given the committee and 
that no official or officer testify. 

Meantime, through a barrage of press 
statements, Fly and his associates struck 
back, charging “smear” tactics, bias and 
unfairness, and ultimately accusing Cox 
of accepting a $2,500 check from a 
Georgia radio station in 1940 (News. 
wEEK, Aug. 30, 1943). Within a few 
months, Cox, although pleading inno- 
cence, was forced to resign with the 
threat of an indictment by a Federal 
grand jury waving in his face. Appointed 
to succeed Cox as chairman was 69-year- 
old Rep. Clarence F. Lea, California 
Democrat. Garey, the lawyer, remained. 

Three weeks ago, after four months of 
service under Lea, Garey resigned, charg- 
ing the Californian with having converted 
the investigation into “a sheer whitewash- 









. Fly: The air was heavily charged 
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Night life ...down South! 


7 blackness of the Southern sky is broken by the 
brilliance of a hundred hissing welders’ torches. 


The stillness of the Southern night is shattered by the 
piercing, punching chatter of busy riveters’ hammers. 


This is night life in the South of today... a Southland 


proudly working around the clock to help speed Victory 
...a Southland proudly performing miracles of pro- 
duction at a time when miracles are sorely needed. 
Serving this great and growing Southland, the vast 
steel network of the Southern Railway joins mines and 
mills . . . forests and factories. It welds all of the South’s 


people . . . its diversified industry .. . its abundant 
natural resources . . . into a compact, hard-hitting force 
that is striking telling blows against the despicable 
enemies of all free men. 


And America’s great day of final Victory will find the 
Southern Railway and the modern Southland it serves 
able, ready and eager to make great and lasting contri- 
butions to the better, brighter world ahead. 


Look ahead... Look South! 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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ing affair.” Five aides resigned with him, 
leaving the committee virtually staffless. 
Garey’s announced reason: the refusal of 
Lea and two other Democrats on the 
committee to continue the investigation 
of the WMCA case so that Corcoran, 
Noble and the others involved could be 
put on the stand. 


House Row: Last week, the two Re- 
publican members on the five-man com- 
mittee, Reps. Louis Miller and Richard 
B. Wigglesworth, took the floor of the 
House to make some charges that were 
plainly political, and others more veiled, 
that implied the real reason for Garey’s 
resignation was not his own unwillingness 
to continue. Said Wigglesworth: 

“Every member of the House is famil- 
iar with the methods used to bring about 
the resignation of the former chairman 
[Cox]. The methods used were both bru- 
tal and shameful. They were without 
justification .. . 

“Are we to assume that these methods 
continue? Can it be that counsel for the 
committee [Garey] has also felt the fires 
of coercion? . . . I quote from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of Feb. 19: “The 
same. tactics are being pursued that 
caused [Cox] . . . to announce his resig- 
nation . . . The Justice Department is 
said to have been enlisted in the cam- 
paign, bringing pressure upon one of 
Counsel Garey’s associates to persuade 
him to give up the thankless task of ex- 
posing Fly... .’ 

_ “If these facts are true, that ‘is dirty 
all . . . coercion . . . blackmail by the 
executive branch of this government in 


attempting to obstruct the proper func- . 


tioning of the legislative branch.” 


Rebuttal: Lea followed Wigglesworth. 
“I would not be candid,” he said, “if I 
did not confess that I have been unable 
to find a basis of confidence and respect 
under which as chairman I could cooper- 
ate with him [Garey] as chief counsel . . . 
he [sought] to create distrust and ,under- 
mine me .. . he treated me with inso- 
lence . . . [was] vindictive . .. an 
inveterate hunter of headlines ... ” 

As to the decision: to hold up the 
investigation of the WMCA case, Lea, 
explained that Flamm had brought suit 
against Noble to recover the station, and 
that although the committee had heard 
Flamm’s charges, its Democrats did not 
wish to call Noble, Corcoran, and other 
participants until trial had been held. 
Significance-—~— 

The Flamm-Noble WMCA case has 
all the earmarks of a political hot po- 
tato that would be disturbing in an elec- 
tion year, but it is only the by-product 
of a much more basic issue. Whether 
the special House committee to investi- 
gate the FCC has bungled its job or 
whether the Administration, sparked by 
Fly, has been able to obstruct the in- 
quiry likewise misses the point. The fact 
is that the entire radio. industry, most 





newspapers, and an overwhelming ma- 
jority in Congress believe the organic 
FCC act is badly in need of revision. 

The FCC was under fire—heavy fire 
long before Fly became its chairman in 
1989. Only his sweeping moves—the or- 
der for NBC to sell its Blue network 
(Noble was the buyer), the attack on 
newspaper ownership of radio stations, 
etc.—have brought down hotter coals up- 
on the agency than theretofore. 

‘The fundamental cause of difference is 
the death grip which the 1934 act gives 
FCC over radio. It provides that a license 
to operate must be renewed every two 
years and directs the FCC to issue or re- 
issue licenses only when it decides to do 
so “in the public interest, convenience, 
or necessity.” In brief, the “public 
interest” is what the FCC says it is. 
Therefrom derives FCC’s enormous pow- 
er, and thereof stems virtually every con- 
troversy in which it has become engaged. 


O Rare Horace Carlisle 


Whilom teacher and Capitol guard, 
and for the past twenty years a clerk in 
the office of the Capitol architect in 
Washington, Horace C. Carlisle, 73, is 
nevertheless a poet. Tapped by the Muse 
when a 16-year-old schoolboy, he sug- 
gested to his teacher that instead of tum- 
ing poetry into prose, pupils should be 
instructed to turn prose into verse. His 
teacher said it couldn’t be done. But Car- 
lisle has been doing it ever since. 

He has published one volume of 
poems, prepared ten other $50- to 400- 
page manuscripts (one a lyrical auto- 

iography), set to verse 292 Congres- 
sional prayers, and on occasion has sold 
stanzas to the Washington Gas & Electric 
Co. for $25 each and to the Peoples’ Drug 
Stores, a local chain, for $10 and $25. 

Last week, Carlisle’s Pierian Spring 
ran full. Long since having said he would 
rather “put little poems in the Congres- 
sional Record than be President,” he now 
saw his 100th (they range from memorial 
acrostics for departed congressmen to 
eulogies on the Stars and Stripes) printed 
in that publication. Moreover, Rep. Wil- 
liam C. Cole of Missouri had introduced 
a resolution to designate him poet lavu- 
reate of Congress. 

_ Here is an excerpt from a recent Rec- 
ord poem of Carlisle’s entitled “Uncle 
Sam’s Waves”: 


Methinks, many a brave, _ . 

That's escaped with his life 

Will come home to his Wave, 

And will make her his wife, 

And throughout the long years 

That are likely to come, 

Free from sorrow and tears, 

They will sing, “Home, Sweet Home.” 


Straw for GOP Bricks 


The handsome young bomber pilot had 
flown more than 200 combat missions in 


the Southwest Pacific, downed his share 
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THERE ARE STILL 


UNDISCOVERED CONTINENTS 


Coxumus had a definite goal—a 
westbound sea route to Asia. But 
what he found was a new continent 
—a new source of Nature’s wealth. 


Modern research also has its 
goals: it, too, is discovering new 
resources. Starting from the 
knowns of science, it charts its 
voyages into the unknown. Behind 
each voyage is a theory that there 
is a passageway. 

But research doesn’t hold stub- 
bornly to its theories. If it finds 
islands instead of a continent, it 
accepts them, for it expects the 


unexpected. It studies their rela- 
tion to the known lands of science. 
And on the basis of its increased 
knowledge, it makes revised plans 
for progress. In science there is 
always a continent ahead. 


Just what research will disclose 
can never be forecast. But history 
has proved that from research flow 
discoveries of value to mankind. 
From Bell Telephone Laboratories 
there has poured a full stream of 
improvements in the telephone art. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories has 
kept America leading the world in 





telephony. And its researches have 
contributed importantly to other 
arts of communication—to the 
phonograph and sound-motion 
pictures, to radio broadcasting and 
television. 


Today, as ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, its efforts in research and de- 
sign are devoted to the war needs 
of the nation. 


When peace comes, its organized 
teams of research scientists and en- 
gineers will continue to explore 
and invent and perfect for the im- 
provement of telephony. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











IT's THE |\/] G77 ‘ 
WHO MAKE THE iz 71 


a hours . . . shortage of materials 
... lack of manpower . . . have not prevented 
the men of Erie and other American Rail- 

. roads from solving the greatest transporta- 
tion problem in all history. 

And full credit should be given railroad men 
for their fine. spirit of cooperation—their loy- 
alty—their willingness to see the job through. 

For it is these qualities in its men that made 
it possible for Erie to establish a new all-time 
record of 15 billion ton-miles last year, an in- 
crease of 26.4% over 1942 and 40% over 1941. 


It is these qualities that enabled Erie to 
reach a new high record of average daily 
movement of freight cars. 

It is these qualities that give good service 
to shippers and travelers at times when 
demands for transportation reach unprece 
dented new heights. 

It is the men who make the Erie. 


And these men will continue to give 
America the world’s finest and most econom- 
ical transportation in war or peace. 
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Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Buy Wor Bonds ond Stomps 
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of Zeros, and won nine decorations, jn. 
cluding the Silver Star and the Dis. 
tinguished Flying Cross. He had flown 
his first mission over Pearl Harbor durin 
the sneak attack—the only American pilot 
to get into the air on that day of agony, 
His last flight was over the Japanese sea. 
plane base at Rekata Bay in the Solo. 
mons. There he suffered severe foot 
wounds from flak. He was invalided home 
and given an Army medical discharge, 

Back in Denver, 30-year-old Maj. Carl 
Wuertele, known locally as Kayo, chose 
to return to civil life the hard way- 
running for Congress in a special contest 
for the seat of the late Democratic Rep, 
Lawrence Lewis. A candidate on the 
Democratic ticket, Wuertele endorsed 
President Roosevelt and the New Deal 
but harped very little on politics: instead 
he told audiences his war experiences. 

Wuertele’s Republican rival, 59-year. 
old Dean Gillespie, millionaire trucker 
and oilman—campaigned under the slo- 
gan: “More business in government, less 
government in business.” When the re. 
turns were in last week, Gillespie was the 
victor, 41,418 to 38,440—first GOP con- 
gressman from the First Colorado District 
in twelve years. 

Republicans called the outcome of 
the tenth special Congressional election 
since November 1942 (and their eighth 
triumph) another—and not altogether 
expected—sign of how the GOP would 
swamp the New Deal in November. 
Democrats’ clung hopefully to the fact 
that the margin was narrow and the vot- 
ing relatively light (the district cast 
90,000 more votes in 1940). On one 
point the second-guessers were agreed: 
in a political race, the mere emotional 
appeal of a returned war hero is ap- 
parently not enough. 

Next GOP-Democratic test: in Okla 
homa’s normally Democratic Second 
District, March 28, to fill the seat of 
Democratic Rep. Jack Nichols, who re- 
signed last July to become vice president 
of TWA airlines. Republicans are con- 
fidently predicting a victory. 


Chic Salesman 


Until last week, there had been noth- 
ing to distinguish the bathrooms in the 
Hotel Olds at Lansing, Mich., from those 
in any other well-run Middle Westem 
hostelry. They were merely something 
that came along with the room you took, 
particularly if you were a member of 
Michigan’s state legislature. 

But Maj. Charles F. Hemans, Army of 
the United States, knew better and he 
was willing to talk. Summoned before 
Circuit Judge Leland W. Carr, acting as 
grand jury and examining magistrate 
rolled into one, Hemans told how, as 2 
Lansing lobbyist, he used the bath in his 
suite in the Olds as a brokerage shop to 
buy votes during the 1939 session. 

The major talked ably about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Michigan 
lawmakers whom, he said, he had inflv- 
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HIGH SPEED BELTS 
That Cut Costs 


in War and Peace 





Read the headlines of America’s huge war-plane outputs. Fighters, bombers now 


are built in an elapsed time that bodes sure and certain disaster for our enemies. 


The Nation’s loyal army of airplane mechanics are seeing to that. So, too, are 
yy y g 


the great batteries of precision machines that fabricate the parts for these planes 
and the RUSCO High Speed Belting without which many of these precision 
machines could not operate at top capacity... high speed belts that augur even 


new and mightier accomplishment for peacetime industry after Victory. 


Precision-woven, endless, high-speed belt- 
ing is one of the many outstanding 
pioneering triumphs of RUSCO’S veteran 
laboratories. World-girdling miles of this 
production-cost-cutting durable belting 
were being turned out by RUSCO’S 
plants when war came. 


THE RUSSELL 


This is no ordinary belting. It is built 
for terrific speeds. On some machines it 
travels as fast as 18,000 feet per minute, 
more than 200 miles an hour... and it is 


. already built for even higher velocities 
than this as soon as machines are devised, 


that can hold the new tremendous pace. 


Today, as you can imagine, RUSCO 
Endless High Speed Belts are helping to 
accelerate the outputs of airplanes, can- 
non, ammunition, a vast and diversified 
number of combat materials in literally 
thousands of America’s war-rushed fac- 
tories. 

Tomorrow, these RUSCO super-efficient 
belts will play their vital part in assisting 
industry quickly to re-convert to the 
quantity manufacture of a myriad needed 
products for postwar markets. 


RUSCO 


PRECISION WOVEN 
PRODUCTS 


oe 


Buy Only What You Need... Put The Rest Into War Bonds 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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enced with cash (usually $100 to $250) 
andother considerations. Once, herecalled, 
he gave up his suite to a newly married 
solon and his bride, all in the interest of 
blocking a “loan shark” bill which He- 
mans’ssmall loan company clients opposed. 

“You had to study the character and 
tastes of some people,” the major ex- 
plained. “Some would be offended if we 
did not have rye whisky. Others would 
be offended if we did not have scotch, or 
bourbon. We aimed to please—the finance 
gentlemen were paying for it. 

“Over a period of years, progressively 
and increasingly, a malignant situation 
had arisen in Michigan. Logic and reason 
no longer obtained results. There were 
many honest men who, because of the 
situation, accepted payments. I don’t 
think I was the only one who made 
them”* 

When Hemans had finished Judge 
Carr ordered nineteen members of the 
1939 legislature (twelve are still in the 
Senate and House) to stand trial on 
charges of graft. Arraigned Monday, the 
defendants stood silent as pleas of inno- 
cence were entered for them. 





*Kim Sigler, special prosecutor whose cowboy 
background and = Sone 3 have won him the nick- 
name of Hollywood Kim, didn’t think so either. He 
accused members of soliciting bribes for the further- 
ance of legislation varying in subject from banking 
to cosmetics. 


Lend-Lease Birthday 
Congress Gives Two-Way Results 
Critical but Friendly Going-Over 


The debate, early in 1941, had been 
prolonged and acrid. Would the Presi- 
dent’s proposal to make America the 
Lend-Lease arsenal of democracy engulf 
the nation in war? Wasn’t it too late to 
help beleaguered Britain and its allies? 
Yes, vociferously replied the America 
Firsters and No Foreign Warriors. Not 
necessarily, retorted the Secretaries of 
War and Navy and the Chief of Staff. 
Their word prevailed: healthy Congres- 
sional majorities passed the bill deftly 
tagged H.R. 1776. On March 11, 1941, 
the Lend-Lease Act came into being. 

Last week, on its third anniversary, 
Lend-Lease was once more before Con- 
gress. Originally a two-year measure, it 
was extended last year to June 30, 1944. 
Now the queéstion of its further extension 
pended. Renewal of the act appeared 
assured. For this time the question of 
American entry into the war was no 
longer debatable. In addition to some of 
the original sponsors, there were others 
who appeared before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee: Under Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius Jr., Lend- 
Lease Administrator during most of its 


three years, and his successor, Foreign 
Economic Administrator Leo T. Crowley. 
In sum, they said Lend-Lease was still 
an “investment in American security”; 
indeed, it was even more—” a major 
weapon in our ‘arsenal for victory.” 
Added to their voices was that of the 
President, giving Congress his fourteenth 
quarterly Lend-Lease report, as required 
by law. Said Mr. Roosevelt: “If it were 
not for Lend-Lease, our own expendi- 
tures of lives, materials, and money 
would of necessity be far greater.” 


Horn of Plenty: Three hours after 
Lend-Lease became law, the first “loan” 
was made. Gun-hungry Britain received 
28 PT and PTC motor torpedo boats, 
8,000 depth charges, and some medium- 
caliber naval guns, gun mounts, and 
ammunition for its merchant ships. In 
the first month of the program, its ad- 
ministrator disbursed $18,000,000 of its 
original $7,000,000,000 appropriation. 

That was a mere trickle of the gusher 
to follow. By January 1944, $19,986,- 
000,000 in American aid had gone out 
—14 per cent of our total war expendi- 
tures. To the original recipients—Britain 
and Greece—had been added China, Rus- 
sia, Latin America, the Free French, 
and a host of smaller nations. 

Staggering in their immensity, these 











Blow-Off: Flirtation made him 
moody; beer made him mean. Under 
pressure of both, Second Lt. Beaufort 
G. Swancutt went suddenly haywire 
at the Officers’ Club, Camp Anza, 
Calif. He shot and killed Dorothy 
Douglas, 19 (with him above), and 
Lourdine Livermore. His rampage, 
for which he faces Army trial, ended 
in a pistol duel with two policemen, 
one of whom died. Wounded himself, 
Swancutt had shot five men. At home 
in La Crosse, Wis., where he has a 
wife and two small sons, police re- 
member him for suicide attempts, 
family trouble, and drunkenness. 
Since Swancutt entered the Army, he 
has served tours of duty in Asia and 
the Caribbean 
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“It you re through with me . . . say so,” Dorothy had writtea to Swancutt 
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chp Men f Distinction, LORD CALVERT 


This distinctive whiskey, “Custom” Blended for those who can afford the finest, is so rare...so smooth... 


so mellow...that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. For years the most expensive 


whiskey blended in America .. each bottle of Lord Calvert is numbered and registered at the distillery. 





LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENBED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 


... a new world of transportation 


History’s greatest test of men and metals 
—today’s global war—brings striking 
evidence of the versatility of N-A-X alloy 
steels, From the brittle cold of the 
Arctic Circle to the steaming heat of the 
jungle, in practically every type of war 
equipment, N-A-X HIGH TENSILE and 
N-A-X 9100 SERIES STEELS have met 
the worst that weapons, wear and weather 
could hand out—and they’ve come out 
consistent winners! 

N-A-X alloy steels made by Great 
Lakes Steel Corporation have solved many 


NATIONAL 
> STEEL 
<to ax” 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


a war production problem and 
added impetus to our victory pro- 
gram. First, the fighting toughness 
of these metals has enabled manu- 
facturers to use them in many 
products which formerly required 
more critical materials. Second, 
their fabricating efficiency has speeded up 
arms production. And finally, the sheer 
tonnage of their output has helped to 
snow the Axis under with an overwhelm- 
ing weight of Allied equipment. 

Today the vast requirements of our 


PITTSBURGH 


GREAT LAKES STEEL. CORPORATION ~ 


country’s war production program 
take all the N-A-X alloy steels 
produced. But out of this crucible 
of war—out of the extraordinary 
battle record of N-A-X alloy steels 
—will come new and better trans- 
portation equipment for peace and 
progress—new and finer products in a 
thousand other fields. For these versatile 
steels, service-tested on a score of battle- 
fronts, will provide a complete and eco- 
nomical answer to the need of peacetime 
products in the world of tomorrow. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
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were some of the new facts and figures 
released on Lend-Lease: 

@ Of the 150,000 planes we built since 
March 1941, 21,000 went to our Allies 
under Lend-Lease—cash value, $1,700,- 
000,000. : a 
@ The Navy transferred nearly 1,400 
ships worth more than $1,000,000,000— 
everything from aircraft carriers to cor- 
vettes to landing craft—to the Allies, most 
of them to Britain. 

@ The United Kingdom alone since 
March 11, 1941, to the first -of this year 
received materials worth $6,594,550,000. 
@ After October 1941, the beginning of 
its part in Lend-Lease, the Soviet Union 
was given 8,400,000 tons of supplies 
worth $4,243,804,000. These included 
7,800 planes (3,000 flown across) and 
2,250,000 tons of food. 

@China got a total of $200,995,000 
worth of help. 

¢ Our hic repair facilities sent back 
into the war one battleship, four cruisers, 
three destroyers, three submarines, and 
six tankers—all owned by the French, and 
scores of British ships, including the Illus- 
trious, Malaya, Resolution, Rodney, and 
Royal Sovereign. 


Two-Way Street: A variety of charges 
-some later refuted—met Lend-Lease 
along the way: the British were labeling 
our goods as their own, selling them, and 
reaping the benefits; our shipments to 
North Africa found their way to civilian 
black markets. One charge, current after 
the tour of the five senators, was that 
British Middle East oil reserves were 
accumulating at the expense of ours. 

But the basic complaint against the 
program called it a one-way street, with 
Uncle Sam, as usual, at the dead end. To 
this fundamental objection revelations 
of a “steadily increasing volume” of re- 
verse Lend-Lease last week offered con- 
crete offsets: 

@ From June 1, 1942, to the first of this 
year, the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, and India spent $2,094,- 
872,000 on goods, including more than 
1,250,000,000 pounds of food, for our 
forces and merchant marine overseas. 

@ Our other two main allies, both over- 
run, could ill afford reverse Lend-Lease 
on a similar scale. But China insisted on 
giving the Fourteenth Air Force the 28 
surviving planes of the 100 original Fly- 
ing Tigers—for which it had paid cash; 
Russia provided ships, stores, repairs, and 
other services, for American ships in her 
ports. And overwhelmingly tipping the 
balance was their contribution on the 
battlefront: killing Japs and Nazis who 
might otherwise kill Americans. 


Significance-—— 


By and large Congress believes Lend- 
Lease has justified itself as a war meas- 
ure. This opinion, enting across party 
lines, was typically voiced by Rep. Karl 
E. Mundt, Republican member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee: “In 
the main, Lend-Lease has done a good, 
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Behind the Ruckus Over the Italian Fleet 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The full account of the three- 
power argument over the Italian Fleet 
will not be given until the war has 
ended. But among the essential facts 
are these: 

At the time of the Italian armistice, 
Russia put in a bid for one-third of the 


. surrendered Italian Fleet and merchant 


marine. (The demand for a share of the 
merchant marine has never been dis- 
closed officially.) The request had no 
stated relationship to plans for fighting 
the war. It was made, apparently, 
strictly as a matter of right. Italy had 
surrendered to the three great Allied 
Powers of the European war. London 
and Washington had seen to that and 
had gone to the trouble of obtaining 
Moscow’s approval of the armistice 
terms. The Russians, in return, asked 
for their share of the booty. 

The full implications of the demand 
were not clear to Washington and 
London. Plainly, it ran counter to the 
plans of the western Allies to convert 
Italy, through the Badoglio govern- 
ment, into an active partner in the war 
against Germany. It raised questions 
which were disquieting especially to 
Britain about Russia’s postwar naval 
ambitions. At the same time, both 
Washington and London wished to es- 
tablish the principle of joint three- 
power responsibility for all European 
questions. That was their purpose in 
making Russia a party to the Italian 
armistice. : 

The upshot was that the western 
Allies parried the Russian demand 
with the reply, thoroughly founded in 
fact, that transfer of one-third of the 
surrendered Italian naval and mer- 
chant ‘tonnage would interfere with 
their plans for the prosecution of the 
war in the south and west and would 
violate the understanding with the 
Badoglio government. 

At Teheran, the Russians renewed 
their demand. The western Allies 
balked at the outright, irrevocable, 
transfer of title'which Moscow wanted. 
They were willing to consider a loan 
of part of the Italian Fleet if the Rus- 
sians could supply and munition it 
and use it to better advantage than it 
otherwise would be employed, but ex- 
ploration failed to reveal how the ves- 
sels could be used with certain 
advantage under Russian control in 
defeating Germany. If Turkey were to 
enter the war and open the Dar- 
danelles, part of the Italian Fleet might 
be employed in the Black Sea, but 


with greater probability of success in 
the hands of Italian officers and men 
who were familiar with them, operat- 
ing under orders of the Badoglio gov- 
ernment, than in the hands of the 
Russians. The vessels might be useful 
in the Baltic—but they probably could 
not enter that sea until Germany had 
been defeated. 

Whether or not an explicit agree- 
ment was reached at Teheran, the 
Russians evidently left with the ex- 
pectation that they were to receive, at 
least temporarily, one-third of the Ital- 
ian Fleet or its equivalent in American 
and British naval vessels. Stalin “re- 
minded” Roosevelt through the Rus- 
sian Ambassador to Washington, and 
possibly by letter, for the two have 
been in direct communication. 

The President was essentially cor- 
rect in asserting that his statements 
at his press conference were not at 
odds, as to fact, with Prime Minister 
Churchill’s statement to the House of 
Commons (see page 28). Most of the 
accounts of his conference were some- 
what inaccurate. This fault was not 
properly attributable to the corre- 
spondents who were present. Lacking 
intimate knowledge of the discussions 
of the preceding six months, they 
missed the significance of some of the 
President’s qualifying phrases. 

Closely examined, the President’s 
remarks were in accord with Church- 
ill’s subsequent explanations. Never- 
theless, they upset London, Badoglio, 
and the Allied command in the Medi- 
terranean. Since Teheran a portion of 
the Italian Fleet and merchant marine 
has gone into active service on the 
Allied side. The Italians on these ves- 
sels have proved themselves worthy 
seamen. Allied war plans, calling for 
the maximum use of all ships of all 
types during the next few months, 
count on the continuation of this per- 
formance. The President’s comments 
momentarily threatened this expecta- | 
tion. 


Although the President’s report 
was not entirely clear, it was not casual 
and without purpose. The explana- 
tion may lie in the persistent efforts 
of the British to establish themselves 
as a bridge between Moscow and 
Washington—efforts which the Presi- 
dent repeatedly has checkmated. Any- 
way, his words pleased Moscow, at 
least moderately, while they discon- 
certed London. 
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Wings Shirts will be 4-0 with you... 
with 4 points of superiority — wrinkle- 
free collar, quality fabrics, contour 
construction, custom-type details. 
You'll look and feel 4-0 when you’re 
wearing Wings. Ask for Wings Shirts 
at your nearest dealer. $1.75 to $3.00. 
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clean, efficient job of delivery.” What- 
ever thievery and wastage has occurred 
is held inevitable in a program of such 
magnitude. And reverse Lend-Lease, 
notably in the cases of Australia and New 
Zealand, is considered generous. 

Congress therefore will not be hostile 
when the question of a year’s extension 
of Lend-Lease comes to the floor. But 
it will be thorough—for with the act’s third 
anniversary has come a changed war out- 
look. The nation is now certain of vic- 
tory and may well feel differently about 
Lend-Lease as a postwar measure bound 
up with the global problems of relief and 
reconstruction. 

One poser: the closer the victory, the 


- greater the domestic demand for goods 


now being lend-leased abroad—non-mili- 
tary supplies, radios, foodstuffs, farm and 
road machinery. Another: Lend-Lease 
will inevitably tie in more and more with 


- continuing postwar programs of relief and 


rehabilitation, but its final accounting 
will have to come alone. At some point 
the nation will begin to see a limit to the 


. resources it can supply others. 


Thus the watchful air of Capitol Hill 
is already apparent. A key to its final 
attitude—perhaps in a Republican-ruled 
Congress—appeared in the warning of an 
influential GOP Senator, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg: “While full repayment in cash 
or kind is obviously impossible, we can- 


“not altogether ignore the law’s intent 


that compensation be made. But comput- 
ing the offsetting factors involves meta- 
physical bookkeeping, because the in- 
ventory of contributions is a matter of 
argument, not of fact. And there’s no 
way of evaluating blood.” 


War Effort 


Miami last week took inventory of its 
rowdiest,. gaudiest winter season in his- 
tory. The score: railroad and hotel em- 
ployes arrested for black-marketing rail- 
road tickets, 40; arrested for. black-mar- 
keting gasoline tickets, 28; landlords 
jailed for rent violations, 28; visitors de- 
nied gas to get home, 6,600; gallons- 
worth of gas-ration coupons stolen, 11,- 
790,000; wagered at Hialeah in 50 days, 
$36,786,127 (breaking the record by 
$11,000,000) ; fractured skulls, 1 (a pho- 
tographer whacked by a Hialeah guard 
while trying to take pictures of parked 
cars); Truman investigations, 2 (one, 
—— into Army methods of leas- 
ing hotels; the second, just beginning, 
into hotel-rate racketeering). 

@ At nearby Palm Beach, a wealthy ref- 
ugee, Lale N. Zuber, threw a champagne 
dinner for 200 guests that left even Mi- 
ami's war efforteers gasping. “It was cer- 
tainly the largest dinner of the season,” 
reported Margaret Follin Eicks on The 
New York World-Telegram’s society page, 
“and probably the largest sitdown affair 
ever staged at the winter resort .. . In 
luxury and expense, [it] equaled parties 


given in bygone days by royalty abroad 


. .. Imported champagne, vintage 1928, 
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The shape of things to come 


Tazsz are now new miracle drugs 
to help relieve many of the ills of 
humankind. 

When will these new drugs be 
available for general use? Probably 
soon after they have finished their 
work at the front. Does this mean 
all the new things will put in an 
appearance immediately the war 
ends? Not necessarily. It will take 
time to shift the gears of industry 
from war to peace. The change from 
the familiar to the new and spec- 
tacular will, in the main, be gradual 





—evolution, rather than revolution. 
To the manufacturer interested in 


post-war markets, the vast centers . 


of population, such as Philadelphia, 
offer the surest way of developing 
post-war buying habits. Philadel- 
phia is in reality a wonderful market 
for the company that understands 
and capitalizes its possibilities. It 
is the nation’s third largest market. 
Four out of five of its homes are 
reached by one newspaper. 

That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 


in the city of homes. Its circulation 
is in excess of 600,000, the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America. It is the leading Phila- 
delphia newspaper — has been the 
leader for 39 consecutive years, 


IN PHILADELPHIA — 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper boy 





CONFIRMS THE 
STATEMENT... 
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flowed like water and the food reminded 
guests of what they had read about 


Lucullan feasts.” 


The Senator Objects 


“The people who back MacArthur are 
a peculiar lot,” said the’ article in the Jan- 
uary issue of The American Mercury. 
“They range all the way from tired con- 
servatives like Sen. Arthur Vandenberg 
of Michigan to leaders of the totalitarian 
bloc like Gerald L. K. Smith and Father 


‘Coughlin, and take in publishers like Mc- 


Cormick and Hearst.” 

That in itself, understandably, was 
enough to roil Vandenberg, but last week 
something had happened which made the 
Michigan senator fighting mad. The Army 
War College Library, he informed the 
Senate, had selected this “smear” article 
on a list of ten for circulation among the 
armed forces. Obviously, Vandenberg felt 
there was a sinister purpose in choosing 
the Mercury piece by John McCarten, 
titled, “General MacArthur: Fact and 
Legend.” Obviously, too, the senator 
could not agree with an Army bulletin 
that the story was “a comprehensive and 
objective appraisal of the general as Presi- 
dential timber.” 

Vandenberg’s charge brought immedi- 
ate reaction. The next day he had a let- 
ter from Stimson clarifying the War De- 
partment'’s position. The Secretary agreed 
with Vandenberg and assured him that 
the list hereafter would be eliminated. 
Then Stimson explained: The monthly 
selections were drawn up by a council of 
librarians, headed by Dr. Luther Harris 
Evans, chief assistant librarian at the 
Library of Congress. The list, the Secre- 
tary continued, was taken from a poster 
sent out each month by Harper & Broth- 
ers to public libraries in the United 
States. The War Department had no in- 
tention of approving the choices. 


Project Prof: Dr. Evans, once a 
Princeton professor, formerly was a WPA 
official with the title National Director 
of the Historical Records Survey, Division 
of Women’s and Professional Projects. He 
last made news when, at a session of the 
League for Industrial Democracy at 
Camp Tamiment, near Stroudsburg, Pa., 
in 1933, he opposed the idea of an eco- 
nomic and social parliament in the gov- 
ernment of the future (the subject under 
discussion was “The Soviet Basis for Rule 
of the Nation”) and favored one political 
parliament with supreme power. 


In the Black 


Detroit was a hot on the Office 
of Price Administration’s map last week. 
First it was discovered that 30 per cent 
of the gasoline ration coupons in the 
Detroit area were counterfeit. But then 
the OPA itself put the finger on one of 
its valued employes, 36-year-old Mrs. 
Dorothy G. Martin. She,. who had ex- 
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“ \ en 
Mrs. Martin: Did she organize her own 
March of Dimes? 


horted Lansing housewives to “black out 
the black market,” was accused of black- 
marketing 19,200 gas coupons at a dime 
— which she allegedly pock- 
eted. 


Battle for Veterans | 


The girl who had left her $20-a-week 
job in Woolworth’s to serve in the Wac 
would be paid off at the bonus rate of 
$1,095 a year for the time she spent on 
duty at home; for service overseas, she 
would get $1,460, no more and no less 
than the man in a foxhole. At these rates 
—§$3 a day for domestic duty, $4 a day 
for servicemen and women abroad—the 
bonuses would roughly approximate $30,- 
000,000,000 or about one-third of the 
annual wartime expenditures. 

But if critics found the amount high, 
the nine representatives and two senators 
who last week introduced identical bills 
entitled “Veterans Adjusted Service Pay 
Act of 1944” thought otherwise. “I in- 
sist,” said Sen. Robert R. Reynolds of 
North Carolina, “on the right to vote 
$30,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
to our boys and girls before it is all given 
away to other people.” 

Sponsoring the bill were five organiza- 
tions: the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Army and Navy Union, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, and the Regular Veterans 
Association. Notably absent was the 
American Legion. Its Washington head- 
quarters, where Congressional lobbying 
strategy is planned, was in an uproar of 
resentment. To the Legion, which had a 
bill of its own on the fire, the five-service- 
group bonus measure was plainly intend- 
ed as a publicity stunt to get new mem- 
bers. Toward the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Legion felt particularly in- 
censed. “They are meeting the boats, 





Lucident at the corner 
of Liberty and Main 


[" was an odd thing to find in a store 
window. It wasn’t very pretty. It was 
stained with oil and badly battered. The 
sign under it read: “Shell torn 14-cylinder 
Wright Cyclone. Three shell holes are in 
the nose section. The ignition harness and 
cylinder head fins are riddled with machine 
gun bullets. One bullet went completely 
through the steel barrel of a cylinder. The 
super-charger housing was badly battered 
... It was on a daylight raid — with one 
of the two engines shot away . . . that this 
engine, despite its serious damage, brought 


As many as 84 thousand intricate a 0 5 
Operations — calling for 55 thousand individua! 
tests and inspections — go into a single Wright 
Cyclone engine. The skills which produce 
power are the finest in the world today. 


the plane back to an English landing field.” 

And the sign said, “Buy More War 
Bonds” — which a great many people did. 

That’s all. It’s.a simple story — the story 
of a Wright Cyclone engine that went on 
a War Bond tour, and of one man’s pride 
in having helped to build it. 

But beyond this story is a vital prob- 
lem. It concerns the skills of more than 
2,000,000 aircraft workers, the training of 
more than 3,000,000 men in air crews and 
ground crews of the armed forces ... What 
does this mean to the future? How shall the 


Vapor trails of Boeing ng Fortresses and fighter 
escorts, in high altitude operation over Germany. 
Powered with the 9-cylinder model Cyclone, the 
famous Forts, with three of their four engines shot 
out of action, have been known to bring men back. 


He had been there for some time — had read and re-read the 
sign, with the growing look of a man who was fred by a power- 
ful urge to speak. He turned to the man behind him, but he 
seemed to be addressing himself to the crowd. “Did you read it?” 
be said, excitedly. “Did you read that sign?” He looked off into 
distance, smiling. “I helped to build that baby,” he said. “I helped 
to build it with my own two hands!” 


energies of this great industry be directed 
to serve the world? 

This challenge and this responsibility 
rest not alone with the men and women of 
the aviation industry. They require the 
cooperation of government, of the whole 
American people. 

The Air Age, with its unlimited prom- 
ise for good, will not be ours for the asking. 
It must be planned, worked for, shared. In 
its realization lie the greatest opportunities 
ever offered to the human race... 


Look to the Sky, America! 
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Manufacturing Divisions 
CURTISS -WRIGHT AIRPLANE DIVISION 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
CURTISS -WRIGHT PROPELLER DIVISION 

% Buy War Bonds Today 
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Target for Today: Camp Davis, N.C., ack- 
ack gunners now train on a new type of target— 
a 59-inch, jet-propelled rocket with a speed of 
450 miles an hour. Regular crews of rocket 
launchers fire it from a special carriage. 


Harmony Boy: Fresh on the heels 
of his personal triumph in the affair 
of the tax veto, Sen. Alben W. Bark- 
ley rolled ‘em among the beer pitch- 
ers at a National Press Club dinner 
with his renditions on an old mouth 
organ. 


signing up the wounded as they're car- 
ried off the gangplanks,” said one official. 

The Legion’s answer to the opposition’s 
lavish proposals was to push its own GI 
bill, which would guarantee servicemen 
and women hospitalization, disability 
compensation, homes, farms, and jobs— 
“everything they will need in the hard 
process of rehabilitation.” 

Claiming the bill already had majority 
support in the Senate, the Legion was 





Acme 
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U. &. Coast Guard photo from Acme 


Whaling Wall: Some 65 whales of the blackfish type washed up 
on the surprised shores of Bulls Island, north of Charleston, S.C., 
and presented the city’s Coast Guard port captain with an unex- 
pected headache in invasion logistics. The arrivals weighed in at 


an average of 700 pounds and ranged from 6 to 22 feet in length 


Acme 
Drafty Draft: A disappointed draft 
dodger, no doubt, was responsible 
for freezing out Chicago Selective 
Service Board No. 122 early one 
morning. Total damage by the un- 
known assailant: six plate-glass win- 
dows and one office door. 


hopeful the measure would be up for a 
vote before its rival got there. This opti- 
mism largely was based on the fact that 
both bills landed in the Senate finance sub- 
committee headed by Sen. Bennett C. 
Clark of Missouri, a Legion founder. By 
smart handling, the rival proposal could 
be folded up into the Legion’s pet meas- 
ure. That held nothing quite so generous 
as the top price of $3,500 for home serv- 
ice and $4,500 for foreign duty advanced 


— 


Associated F 

Catsup Corner: In the personally 
engraved shaving mugs of old ton- 
sorial parlors, one Chicago beanery 
found the answer to rationed catsup. 
Regular customers bring their own 
catsup bottles, label them, and have 
them handy when eating out. 


by the five service groups, but it would 
offer veterans’ loans up to $1,000. 
Whatever the result, the Legion was 
in a fighting mood and was looking to its 
future potentialities as a high pressure 
group. While claiming a membership of 
1,200,000, of whom 200,000 are veterans 
of this war (this is disputed by rival or- 
ganizations), it still ho to swell its 
ranks by tapping most of the 10,000,000 
men and women now in the armed forces. 





-Gindé-Keodak Film and Magazine help take the “guess” 


out of aerial gunnery and bring our flyers back alive 


FROM THE ARMY 
AIR FORCES CATALOG 
ON AIRCRAFT CAMERAS: 


he gun camera, for record- 
esults obtained in aerial 
y training or for produc- 
isual records of actual air 
is actually a ruggedly 


gunn 


gun cameras is amazingly high. 


That this trai ing produces 
superior results \n combat is a 
tribute ko those ree ponsible for 


F the hunter doesn’t get his 
duck what’s the difference? But 
if the duck could shoot back... 


In the life of every one of our 
young flyers comes that first ter- 
rific moment. And in that first 
fight, our flyer overcomes his great- 
est hazard. If he gets his “duck”... 


When Ciné-Kodak Magazine, 
with its 3-second loading, was 


invented, nobody ever expected it . 


to help teach our pilots to shoot. 


Kodak assisted in adapting it. 
The gun camera, which employs it, 
uses the same Ciné-Kodak Film in 
the familiar magazines that you use. 
It shows our fighter pilot in train- 


ing how he’s shooting . . . why he 
missed. His training continues un- 
til he doesn’t miss any more. He 
goes into that first fight with some 


of the cool, calculating skill that. 


means “veteran.” 


When equipped with the gun 
camera, he comes back to his home 
field or flight deck with the visual 
record of actual air combat—evi- 
dence that he 1s on his way toward 
being an ace. 


REMEMBER THE “FLYING TIGERS”?— 
how that single squadron of crack Army, Navy, 
and Marine volunteers in China, desperately 
short of spare parts and fuel for their patched- 
up, obsolete planes, piled up the incredible 
total of 497 Jap planes—a ratio of 34 to 1? 
Theirs was a stern example for us at home. 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


Serving human progress through photography 
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LCM (Landing Craft Mechanized) 50 ft. Shown below—LST (Landing Ship Tanks) 328 ft. LC! (Landing Craft Infantry) 157 
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antry) 157 


LCT (Landing Craft Tanks) 105 ft. 


N the face of enemy fire these 

remarkable invasion boats nose 

in on enemy shores and pour out 

America’s tough fighters and fight- 
ing equipment. 


They move on split-second orders 
—must get in and out again by 
themselves—on the dot, come: hell 
or high water. 


It’s the kind of service that calls for 





LCV (F’ (Landing Craft Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft. 


AMERICAS FIGHTERS MOVE IN 
—with GMI piesets 


utmost reliability and quick response. 


In these capable craft—from the 
36-foot LCV (P) to the big 328-foot 
LST—you find the sturdy engines 
America and our Allies know so 
well, General Motors Diesels. 


To these engines are assigned 
the jobs that call for the greatest 
dependability the engine world 
knows. 


SARI ET IE LL OL ETT Te 


“+ . _ 15 to 250 HP. re DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
Eng ries power the LCI and all the smaller landing craft =», 


GENERAL MOTORS = nee ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, lil. 


DIESEL 
POWER 
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A new car! To us Americans, the thrill of those 
words baffles description. There’s a heady fragrance 
like wine’s in the very idea of driving once more across 
the bosom of the continent, exploring this land of ours, 
so generous in its breadth and its beauty. 


‘We don’t care whether the new cars will be square 
or round or tear-drop in shape; whether the engine will 
be in front or in back! We know they'll be better cars, 
And that’s enough! We know that the automobile 
brains which yearly created better and more beautiful 
cars, have been learning new magic while they were 
producing the world’s finest guns and trucks and tanks 
and planes. We know that the seeds of this new know]- 
edge are planted in a Victory Garden whose blooming 
will seem like a miracle when we see it. 


Here’s what automobile engineers say can come 
from that garden. Greater strength, greater safety. New 
lightness to cut down costs. Startling roominess and 
headroom. Air conditioning to imitate springtime the 


" Victory garden in Detroit 


year round. No more blind spots, or gear shifting, or 
frozen radiators, or night-glare! And above all, an 
amazingly low cost per mile for tires and gasoline! 


You will never see the name “Revere Copper and 
Brass” on your car. But Revere copper, copper base 
alloys and the other metals we fabricate will play an 
important part in helping the automobile industry get 
its new models to you as soon as possible, For the men 
in our mills and laboratories know that by producing 
a better metal for the manufacturer they are helping 
to build a better car for you. And Revere, too, has 
learned and grown in these terrible years of war. We 
are pioneering in the production of the light metals that 
may cut manufacturing and operating costs for many 
industries once Victory is won. 

Though we are 100% devoted to war work, we will 
gladly work with you on post-war problems. Write to 
Executive Offices, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED BY PAUL REVERE /W (80) 


FABRICATORS OF COPPER, BRASS, MAGNESIUM, ALUMINUM. BRONZE AND STEEL 
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Engel and the Monster 


“Clean up the place. Al Engel is head- 
ed this way!” 


. Many cantonment commanders and‘ 


war-plant officials have issued that order 
since war started. But no one can say 
for certain where Michigan’s representa- 
tive, Albert Joseph Engel, will strike 
next. He roves the land like a miniature 
tornado, ripping open doors behind 
which, ‘the suspects, hang the skeletons 
that mean wastage’ of taxpayer money. 
Last week, the rotund (225 pounds) 
and ripsnorting Al Engel landed on the 
Pentagon Building like a financial block- 
buster. The fabulous home of the War 
Department had, he charged, cost $86,- 
000,000, whereas the original estimate 
was Only $35,000,000. Moreover, he de- 
clared, the 42-acre concrete monster 


across the Potomac from Washington.had | 


cost $23 per square foot of net office 
space, against a cost of $5 to $10 for 
other government buildings. As a final 
punch, Engel stated that the Pentagon, 
operating at a staggering annual deficit, 
will cost taxpayers $232,522,700 at the 
end of 50 years. 


Whose Price? The accusations of the 
bristly-haired congressman set Army of- 
ficials scurrying to their own cost books. 
A War Department spokesman, fixing 
the over-all cost of the Pentagon at 
$63,000,000, added: “The cost of a bat- 
tleship doesn’t include harbor installa- 
tions. Engel has included highways that 
were planned in 1934, when no one had 
dreamed of a Pentagon. He’s included 
sewage and drainage systems used by 
other buildings. The original estimate 
did not include a fifth floor, built as a 
war necessity, or 40,000 caissons, neces- 
sary because the building site was 
changed from high to low ground after 
the original plans were drawn. © 

“The Fauape. built faster than any 
building in the world, has helped us 
toward victory by providing operating 
efficiency. Costs of building were in- 
creased by the exigencies of war.” 

Engel replied: “That’s begging the 
question. Tzke roads. Nearly $17,000,000 
have been spent in the immediate Penta- 
gon area. Are you telling me it was 
planned to spend that much in 1934 
when there wasn’t anything in the area? 
Congress was never told how much the 
War Department was spending until 
after the money was taken from several 
funds and spent. Then, six days after 
they began to move into the building, a 
letter was sent to Congress saying it 
would cost more than the original esti- 
mate. Congress was not consulted, yet 
Congress is su: to make appropria- 
tions. The War Department knew Con- 
gress would never have permitted such 








acme 
_ Rep. Engel: Where had the Pentagon 
money gone? 


fabulous expenditures. The Navy is do- 
ing all right with a temporary building, 
and the Army could have done the same.” 


The Accuser: Engel learned frugality 
the hard way. His father and mother, 
who migrated to the United, States in 
1871, were thrifty, hard-working Alsa- 
tians. Engel was born in New Washing- 
ton, Ohio, on New Year’s Day 1888. 
When he was 13, the family moved to 
Northern Michigan. At 14 he had left 
school and was working in a logging camp. 

Although poor, young Engel never 


wavered in his determination to acquire. 


a good education. When he had saved 
$75 on a wage of $1 a day, he went to 
Chicago. There the tough, ax- and fight- 


- scarred youth worked at a cosmetics 


counter in Marshall Field’s. 

Having obtained enough credits in a 
YMCA night school, he entered North- 
western University in 1907, squeezing 
a four-year law course into three years. 
He had a tough time getting clients in 
Michigan, and, needing a re in- 
come, he ran for prosecuting attorney of 
Missaukee County. The Dutch farmers 
liked his straightforward, fire-eating man- 
ner, and voted him into office. But a year 
later, five weeks after we entered the last 
war, Engel was in a lieutenant’s uniform. 
He served 23 months in Europe and was 
attached to General Pershing’s staff. After 
four terms in the Michigan senate, he 
was elected to Congress in 1934. 


Self Starter: It is Engel’s way to leap 
up at dawn, grab some breakfast, say 
good-by to his wife and two daughters (a 
son is in the Army), and start off to 
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inspect some project. He may be gone 
for a day or a week. He eats in ham- 
burger joints, stays in tourist camps or 
rooming houses, and endlessly questions 
workers as well as officials. 

He can find a bug in a financial state- 
ment as a hound can spot a meat shop. 
His whirlwind investigations have car- 
ried him through most of the larger war 
plants. He has plunged headlong into, 
everything that suggests wastefulness or ! 
extravagance—the Townsend Plan, WPA, ! 
Post Office Department, NLRB, Budget 
Bureau. 

But most of all his wartime inquiries 
have startled Congress and his fellow 
members on the Appropriations Commit- | 
tee. ' 

Last week he was preparing to start 
on another tour. 

“Don’t tell where I’m going,” he said. 
“If people know I’m coming, they get 
ready for me. I want to find things as 
they really are.” 


— 


The Voice 


Just after Congress overrode the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the tax bill, Secret of 
the Treasury Morgenthau telephon 
Washington office from Florida and 
asked to speak to Charles H. Shaeffer, 
Treasury director of public relations. 

“He’s here, Mr. Morgenthau,” said a 
secretary, “but he’s lost his voice and 
can’t talk.” 

“Put him on, and I'll do the talking,” 
said Morgenthau. 

Shaeffer managed a faint hello. 

Laughing, Morgenthau quipped: “No 
doubt you lost your voice denying that 
I was going to resign.” 


Jigsaw Puzzle 


One renbeare week a NEWSWEEK re- 

rter sto in a government agency 
ae directly connected with die wan 
Wishing to make some notes, he took up 
a large scratch pad from the desk of an 
official, jotted down a few words, tore off 
the sheet, returned to his office. 

When he took the sheet from his 
pocket, he saw that the obverse side was 
part of a map. Reading Russian fluently, 
he was further astonished to find that it 
was part of a Soviet military map of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula and the Kurile Is- 
lands, designed by the Cartographic 
Institute of Leningrad. At the bottom of 
the sheet, in small type, was a note which 
said: “20984, Army Map Service, U.S. 
Army, Washington, D.C., 1942.” 

His curiosity at high pitch, the cor- 
respondent discovered that the Russians 
had furnished the United States Army 
with the map but had objected when the 
Army map service reprinted it. So the 
Army has never distributed the reprints. 

But an Army officer, inspired by the 
campaign to salvage paper, ordered the 
imperfect copies cut up for scratch pads. 
They are now available, for piecing to- 
gether, on the desks of many officials. 


his ° 
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¢ BUSINESS * LABOR* AGRICULTURE* AVIATION »* 


That Postwar Price Tag Likely 
_to Pack an Unpleasant Surprise 


Consumers Warned Labor Costs 
Mean High Prices, Old Models 
Lowered Quality Standards 


The American public has been be- 
mused for months by thoughts of a post- 
war utopia in which products of the na- 
tion’s factories would be better and prices 
lower than in prewar days. But when 
consumers see the price tags on the first 
postwar models, they are in for a rude 
jolt. Not only will the products look and 
be much the same as the old, but they 
probably will sell at prices ranging as 
much as 25 or 35 per cent, or more, above 
their prewar counterparts. 

Last week leading manufacturers were 
asked by NEwsweEEX to estimate postwar 
prices. Samples of what they came up 
with are shown in the accompanying 
chart. They made it plain that those esti- 
mates were for the foreseeable period 
after reconversion to civilian output. In 
an X period of time, gauged all the way 
from several months to four or five years 
after reconversion, prices might trend 
downward—but the manufacturers were 
not particularly optimistic about such a 
happening. 

e reasons for the lack of optimism 
were clear. Although the manufacturers 
have hopes of cutting costs to a certain 


extent by using more efficient tools and 
methods and benefiting from lower basic 
raw-material costs as an outgrowth of 
the wartime expansions (aluminum out- 
put, for example), they expect such sav- 
ings to be greatly outweighed by the big- 
gest factor in most finished products’ cost 
—the cost of labor. - 


Price of Labor: There has been a tre- 
mendous rise in organized labor’s wages 
during the war. According to the gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, av- 
erage hourly earnings in all manufactur- 
ing establishments since Jan. 1, 1941, 
increased by 47 per cent. 

The Office of Price Administration rec- 
ognized this cost factor in granting price 
rises ranging from 11 to 30 per cent on 
trucks now being manufactured for ci- 


vilian use on War Production Board: 


authorizations. And the automobile peo- 
ple themselves have figured and refigured 
the potential price tag for passenger cars. 
They can only arrive at numbers which in- 
dicate that prices would be 15 to 30 per 
cent higher than they were before the war. 

That the labor price trend is not limited 
to the more yes i durable goods is made 
evident by a study of 98 price increases, 
covering virtually all commodity and 
manufacturing groups, which were 
granted by the OPA since last October. 
Of these, the OPA reported labor costs 


PASSENGER CAR 
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definitely caused higher ceilings in 30 of 
the cases; labor also figured to some ex- 
tent in most of the others, 

Another factor that will tend to make 
for higher prices, particularly at the out- 
set of the reconversion process, is the in- 
evitable delay in returning to mass pro- 
duction, even though the pent-up demand 
for civilian goods gives manufacturers a 
sizable backlog of orders. 

For example, electric refrigerators pro- 
duced-in 1941 totaled 3,600,000 but the 
government is currently talking about 
permitting only 900,000 to be made in 
the first year after reconversion. A recent 
survey of electric and gas appliance man- 
ufacturers made by the Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois revealed that this 
industry will not be producing really 
“new” models for an indefinite time; that 
duplicates of 1941 products will not be 
available to the consumer for four to six 
months after production is resumed; that 
prices will be 10 to 25 per cent higher for 
gas appliances and that radios will cost 
30 to 40 per cent more than in 1941. And 
to back up its findings, the company said 
that the survey was two months in the 
making and covered all major appliance 
manufacturers. 


The Other View: Still, there are some 
businessmen and economists who believe 
that postwar prices will be lower. Their 
“4 of thinking runs in two major chan- 
nels; / 

1—Costs of raw material will decline 
because huge capacities for handling it 
fast and cheaply have been developed 
during the war. Competition within basic 
industries will be terrific—aluminum vs. 
steel, wood vs. plastics, plastics vs. alumi- 
num, and so on—and this competition will 
lower prices. 

2—Labor efficiency will increase be- 



































WASHING MACHINE 


Peace will bring no consumer utopia, only prices like these for the same old models 





National 
Resource 


You have read a great deal lately about Adult Voca- 

tional Education as an answer to many problems of 

‘war production — and to many of the employment 
- questions that will be raised by war’s end. 


The International Correspondence Schools pio- 
neered such instruction and it is in the 26 Schools 
‘constituting this educational system that the move- 
ment has attained its greatest development. 

_ We believe that the vocational training texts of 
‘I. C. S. are the largest reservoir of such material in 
‘existence. Here is a national resource — an Ameri- 
,can means for support, defense and development — 
‘as important as water power, coal, oil, iron, timber. 

The development of these texts represents 52 years 
of constant improvement in practice, the expendi- 
ture of more than 5 million dollars, 


- And along with evolving this tested material, 
1.C.S. has worked out practicable methods of serving 
it — to individuals everywhere and to hundreds of 
groups functioning under industrial, railroad, armed 
service and other supervision. 

This knowledge and this experience probably are 
not duplicated anywhere in the world. 


Four million Americans have been trained in tech- 
nical and business vocations by I.C.S. Current 
enrolment is over 100,000— and 85% of these 
students are directly connected with the war effort. 


Helping to defend democracy now, the national 
resource called I. C.S. looms as an even more im- 
portant support of the American system and its 
continting development in tomorrow’s changing 
economic scene, 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Scranton 9, Penna. 

e Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain 

ONE OF THE WO'RLD’S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 





The Truck that Barges In from the Sea 


Nazi Eyes Poprep in awed surprise 
when they first spotted our Army “ducks” 
...during the early Sicily and Salerno 
landings. 

What kind of landing “‘boats” were 
these...that kept right on coming... 
that seemed to develop “land legs’ as 
they hit the beach and climbed it and 
kept running at high speed along the 
roads? 

Today, flocks of these “‘ducks” accom- 
pany our invasion forces everywhere... 
to deliver the tons of food, water, and 
gasoline needed during each landing. 

Twenty-one Hyatt Roller Bearings 
carry the load for each of these double- 
duty trucks...that “barge” in from 
the sea. 

It takes a bearirg like Hyatt to with- 
stand such punishment .. . the terrific 
impacts of landing and climbing, the churn- 
ing of the wheels in sand and water. Only 
a bearing which has precision, capacity, 













































































and toughness can handle these load 
extremes. 

Everywhere in vital war equipment, 
heavily loaded shafts, gears and. wheels 
do their jobs supremely well when they 
turn on Hyatt Roller Bearings. 

Smooth rolling Hyatts, manufactured 
with microscopic accuracy, bring easily 
sustained operation and dependability 
not only to fighting equipment, but also to 
the machines which help build it. 

That’s Hyatt’s assignment in war and 
peace...to serve and save...to carry 
on through long hours and adverse 
weather conditions, extreme speeds and 
shock loads...to prolong machine life... 
to keep equipment going! 


HYATT. BEARINGS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION - GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION - HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
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cause of skills developed in wartime. 
As result of this, higher wage rates may 
be offset because of more output per 
worker. 


_ New Ways for Old? But those opin- 
ions were in the minority. Most manu- 
facturers agreed that no new mass-pro- 
duction techniques have developed as an 
outgrowth of war production.* What 
made the miracle of war production, they 
explain, was that industry applied es- 
tablished civilian mass-production tech- 
niques to the making of weapons. It is 
certain that industry will make use of new 
scientific developments and new and 
more plentiful materials when it resumes 
civilian production. But these will not 
come overnight and for an indefinite time 
manufacturers will be using old tools, 
dies, and ideas much as they did before 
the war. 

Significance-—— 

That wages will remain at or near their 
resent levels for some time to come is a 
oregone conclusion. Organized labor has 

made greater gains under policies of the 
present national Administration than at 
any time in history and it does not intend 
to give up those gains. Although the 48- 
hour week (which because of the eight 
hours of overtime has been a big factor 
in swelling payrolls) undoubtedly will be 

pped as a general practice as fast as 
industry resumes civilian production, bas- 
ic hourly rates are not likely to be re- 
duced. In fact, labor unions already are 
poms for the same “take-home” week- 
y wages as prevail now, through an in- 
crease in hourly rates to offset the loss of 
overtime. Take-home wages of organized 
labor have increased 66 per cent since 
Jan. 1, 1941. 

And as labor costs rise, the price of 
finished articles is bound to go up with 
them until compensating factors such as 
improved techinques in manufacture and 
distribution are discovered. Although 
studies show that nearly 31 per cent of a 
manufacturer’s cost of a given product is 
accounted for by labor while 87 per cent 
represents cost of raw material, there is 
no breakdown of how much of that raw- 
material cost includes the labor of min- 
ing, growing, or processing it. Actually, 
in most cases the cost of the raw material 
usually is relatively small compared with 
the labor costs required to put it into the 
hands of a manufacturer in usable form, 
whence his own labor force can proceed 
with fabricating and assembling it. 





Raw to Reality: It is true that the 
rices of some raw materials have been 
owered as a result of the war. But this 

will not generally offset higher labor costs 
except perhaps in those products most 
closely related to the raw material. A 
case in point is aluminum ingot, which 
dropped from 20 cents a pound four 





*Only one motor-truck company ae by News- 
WEEK felt that labor costs would offset by im- 
proved manufacturing methods. 


















5 Acs typical of how employers reply to in- 
quiries about Honesty Engineering. It helps 
keep needed employees on your payroll by helping 
reduce the number who “go wrong”’ and misappro- 
priate money, materials or merchandise. In one 
large wholesale organization, for example, this 
new Personnel-Protection Plan cut by 83% the 
average number of employees discharged for dis- 
honesty. 


Based on long experience, the U. 8. F. & G. Per- 
sonnel-Protection Plan not only insures you 
against financial loss through employee dishonesty 


Report No. 4 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 


but: (1) discloses undesirable personnel and pre- 
vents waste in training; (2) applies tested methods 
that help keep good employees from going wrong; 
(3) helps employers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and 
careless acts that often lead to employee dis- 
honesty. 

Whether you have 10 employees or 10,000, your 
U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad to show you how 
the Personnel-Protection Plan helps you keep 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult him 
today. ‘ 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.S.FK ¢& G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 


: 3 as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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years ago to 15 cents today. It is possible 
that aluminum pots and pans may sell 
after the war at or below prewar prices, 
because a relatively small amount of la- 
bor is needed to fabricate them. But the 
more complex the product, the more high- 
er labor costs will govern the price the 
consumer pays. The only offset here is 
that usually the more complex the oper- 
ation, the more chances there are for 
simplification and subsequent economies. 

Price has always been a consideration 
- in the competitive consumer-goods mar- 
ket. So some manufacturers confronted 
with high labor costs may reduce quality 
to obtain a low unit price after reconver- 
sion. Many are already referring to their 
postwar product as “streamlined 1941” or 
“stripped-down 1942” models. One stove 
maker is now producing a $69 model for 
civilians. This stove was not made before 
the war, but a similar one, slightly bigger 
and with more gadgets, sold for $68 in 
1941. 

Hence, the civilian consumer may be 
surprised by both the price and the prod- 
uct when he goes to buy a new house, 
radio, stove, washer, or automobile. He 
can be certain he will pay more for a 
fairly similar type or receive a product 
inferior to the prewar type. Either way, 
he will get less for his money, measured 
by prewar standards. 


Recovery Program 


The annual wage-hour report of the 
United States Department of Labor was 
handed to a states rights-conscious Con- 
gress last week. The 41-page document 
from the department’s Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions charged 
that a movement got under way last year 
in several states* to nullify the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. This, it com- 
plained, was adding insult to injury, be- 
cause the state actions came at a time 
when Federal enforcement of the act 
was curtailed by a 20 per cent budget 
slash. 

Some of these state laws may be un- 
constitutional, declared the report. But 
in any event, the agency made plain its 
belief that there must be more vigorous 
inspection and prosecution of law-break- 
ing employers in order to meet the line 
imposed by the constricting state legisla- 
tion. Congress was given a comprehen- 
sive record of the division’s activities in 
the fiscal year: It showed recovery of ap- 
gece! $17,000,000 in wages illegal- 
y withheld from 390,000 employes in 
20,000 establishments. And throughout 
the report was emphasized the division’s 
contention that the “enforcement of the 
act in most cases is the sole protection of 
the weak and the unorganized, including 
a great mass of white-collar workers.” 





®In six states—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Iowa 
Ohio, and Oregon—laws have been passed which 
reduce to as little as six months the period in which 
a worker may sue to recover wages legally due him 
for sub-minimum (30 to 40 cents an hour) wage pay- 
er 


ments or nonpayment of overtime, etc. One oth 
state, Arizona, earlier had placed a similar one-year 
recoveries. 


statute of limitations on su 


Beauty Stampede - 


Operators Profit From Higher Prices 
as Workers Crowd for Appointments 


Though the cash register is the only 
practical way of presenting the evidence, 
one look at today’s scarlet manicures and 
casually correct hair-dos makes it no 
secret that the beauty trade business has 
been enjoying a wartime bonanza. In 
1942 some 40,000 beauty-parlor opera- 
tors, adding up the business blossomin 
from their appointment books, foun 
that American women had spent $350,- 
000,000 for treatments. Last year with 
more women working than ever before, 
incomplete returns showed the industry 
running 25 per cent better with 15 per 
cent fewer shops. 

Pearl Harbor caught the beauty busi- 
ness with its bobby pins out. Other de- 
veloping shortages, but especially in 
steel, had the trade wistfully eying its 


own cures for worry wrinkles. Deciding 
that the beauty business was a morale 
builder, the War Production Board came 
to the rescue. Some needed steel was re- 
leased and shops which had been steriliz- 
ing hairpins, using them over and over 
again, and even resorting to toothpicks, 
breathed a perfumed sigh of relief. 
Meeting for the three-day Midwest 
Beauty Trade Show in Chicago last 
week, the nation’s leading hairdressers 
had some good and bad trends to trade: 
The industry’s overhead costs have risen 
20 to 25 per cent since the war. But war- 
plant wages have brought a lot of new 











customers to the trade and these women 
are expected to continue their visits in 
peacetime. Many shops have doubled 


their business. Those which had prewar, 
prices of $1 for five services (shampoo, 


rinse, wave, manicure, and eyebrow 
arch) are now getting a minimum of 50 
cents for each service. Permanents which 
used to cost $2.95 are now commanding 
$6 and up. Hair styling previously done 
for 75 cents to $1 now runs to $2.50 
and more. Beauty operators’ wages have 
gone up, too. Before the war the base 
was as low as $16.50 a week; now the 
general scale is closé to $35. 


Hair-dos for Joe: This rinse-and-mud- 
pack parade, according to beauty-shop 
operators, is all because of GI Joe. The 
soldier wants his women feminine, and 
the beauty trade is cooperating. This 
year he has turned thumbs down on ec- 
centric coiffures, tolerating them on his 
pin-up girls but demanding simpler hair- 





Chicago Daily News 
An ex-hair stylist, this GI works out a “paratroop hair-do” at Chicago show 


dos for his girl friend. Thus last year’s 
“flat-top” is out. 

The trend, according to Erich Laetsch, 
New York -beauty-shop operator, will be 
long bobs neat and tailored, caught back 
in some sort of chignon arrangement 
which will lend itself to innumerable 
variations. The front, Laetsch predicts, 
will be waved as “a compromise between 
the extreme pompadour and the flat-top.” 

The “flopsy-mopsy” style with its loose, 
flying ends also is a war casualty: It’s 
a hazard to the woman war worker. And 
currently cooking under the hair dryer 
is a movement toward soft waves and 
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Proud Train of the West—the Burlington’s “Denver 
Zephyr.” For nearly eight years the two gleaming, 
stainless steel trains bearing this name have each 
traversed daily the 1034 miles between Denver and 
Chicago. They reduced the running time to 16 
hours. They have given to travelers on this route 
a superlative quality of service. As of February 8th 
last, they had traveled 5,464,783 miles. 


All told, there are 14 Zephyr trains, serving splen- 
didly the rich empire covered by Burlington Lines. 
Together they have rolled up more than 21 million 
miles. The first, “The Pioneer Zephyr,” was chris- 
tened April 19, 1934. After nearly ten years and 
1,652,265 miles, it is still strong and sturdy, still 
fine-looking and comfortable, a pleasure to its pa- 
trons and a continuing source of profit to its owners. 


i. te 

Every one of the Burlington fleet of stainless steel 
Zephyrs—as well as many others for America’s fore- 
most railroads—was built by the Edward G. Budd 
Manufacturing Company. They were the outcome of 
a belief, shared by Burlington management and 
Budd, that modern ideas of passenger equipment 
could be translated best into stainless steel ... 
Light in weight, strong and safe with the strength 
of this superior alloy steel, they have proved eco- 
nomical in operation. Beautifully designed, they 
attract the admiration of passengers. 


After two years devoted exclusively to war produc- 
tion, Budd will resume the manufacture of stainless 
steel trains in 1944. The era of railway passenger 
progress which began with the Pioneer Zephyr will 
again move swiftly forward. 
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EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY ec PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT —< area away 


Originators of ALLSTEEL* auto bodies, stainless steel lightweight trains and highway truck trailers. Designers and 
makers of airplane and marine structures. Inventors of the SHOTWELD* system of fabricating hi-tensile steel. 
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This job of making things do 


When there’s only so much to go 
round, what we have must be shared 
by all—that’s the common sense rea- 
son for rationing. 

It’s the only way to assure enough 
for everyone—making sure that no one 
gets more than he should have while 
another gets less than he needs. 

e ® e 
That same brand of fairness is behind 
the purchase-limits on IMPERIAL — 
you may not be able to buy all you'd 


Blended whiskey. 86 proof. 7 


like of this famed “velveted” whiskey. 
For there’s only so much to go round. 

With every distillery in America 
making war alcohol, no more whiskey 
is at present being distilled—and pre- 
war stocks must last for a longer time 
than was planned. 

So if you’re asked to limit your 
IMPERIAL buying to one bottle at a 
time, remember —that one bottle is 
yours because someone else was not 
permitted to buy two. 


% neutral spirits distilled Sruit and grain 


Hiram W ler & Sons Inc., Peoria, I 


IMPERIAL 2x 
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Dream Depot: When the begrimed, barnlike Burling- 
ton Route station (left) at Burlington, Iowa, was de- 
stroyed by fire in the fall of 1942, the flames eliminated 
one of the railroad’s problems and presented another. The 
road, a pioneer in streamlined trains (The Zephyr), al- 
ways had felt that streamlining should extend to its sta- 
tions as well as its trains. But hampering that was the 
wartime shortage of construction materials. . 

Two Chicago architects, John A. Holabird and John W. 
Root, who had solved a somewhat similar problem in 
building the new Hotel Statler in Washington, D. C., were 











called in and assigned to the job on the railway’s name- 
sake station. Making a skeleton structure and roof slab of 


reinforced concrete, they turned up many new concep- - | 


tions of design and material treatment, ranging from en- 
larged and lengthened platforms to informal, attractively 
upholstered benches and chairs in the waiting rooms. 
Proudly viewing the completed structure scheduled for 
dedication next week, Holabird and Root felt they had 
erected a milestone marker for the postwar moderniiza- 
tion program of American railroads. “Like cornflakes or 
lingerie,” they argued, “railroads will be merchandised.” 





feminine ringlets. A popular develop- 
ment in this permanent line is the “cold 
wave” now being pushed by beauty 
shops. The price is $10 and “up” (the 
“up” is to $50). 


All Clear in Mines 


After a winter of shoring up a compli- 
cated wage structure, the United Mine 
Workers and hard-coal operators signed 
a wage agreement covering some 80,000 
miners last week. The contract was sent 
to the War Labor Board for approval. It 
carried virtually the same wage provi- 
sions now in effect for government oper- 
ation of the mines (NEwswEeEK, Nov. 8, 
1943) and paved the way for their re- 
turn to the owners. 

A significant clause proyjdes reopening 
of wage questions if the Little Steel for- 
mula is modified. A proposed agreement 
covering 450,000 soft-coal miners has 
been before the board for several weeks. 


Shoe Strings 


At first glance it seemed the Office of 
Price Administration was loosening up 
on shoes a fortnight ago when it said a 
new shoe ration stamp would become 
valid May 1. Dealers rubbed their hands 
expectantly, then looked at trade re- 
ports showing that increased cattle 
slaughter in recent months (22 per cent 
more in December 1943 than in Decem- 
ber 1942) had built up leather inven- 
tories in the hands of tanners. 

But the optimism was short-lived. The 
government held out little hope for more 
than the present allotment of three pairs 
of civilian shdes a year. Much of the addi- 
tional leather will be needed for the new 
high-cut combat boot with which the 
Army is supplanting canvas leggings. 


Even more significant was the state- 
ment made last week by Merrill A. Wat- 
son, executive vice president of the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America: Imports this 
year may total 1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
fewer hides than last because (1) other 
countries are bidding higher than United 
States ceilings permit, and (2) foreign 
hide speculators (chiefly in South Amer- 
ica and India) are holding them for a 
price rise and as a hedge against infla- 
tion. “At this stage of the game,” Watson 
said, “they prefer hides and skins to 
money.” It all added up to a possible 
1944 leather output in the United States 
of 5 to 10 per cent below 1943. 


Dusty Mud 

The countryside was still wet from a 
recent rain, but the car moved swiftly 
along the dirt road. The little group of 
engineers watched as it splashed through 
a puddle. Instead of kicking up mud it 
barely stirred the soil. A truck followed, 
repeating the performance without churn- 
ing muck or digging slushy ruts. The 
spectators nodded in satisfaction. For six 
years engineers of the Hercules Powder 
Co. had been conducting these field tests, 
stabilizing soil:by chemical treatment. 
By last week Hercules was ready to an- 
nounce its development to the general 
public. 

The new product, Stabinol, is a natu- 
ral resin compound. When it is mixed 
with the top few inches of soil, a water- 
proof surface results. Water drains off or 
evaporates instead of turning into mud. 
The compound can be used to stabilize 
unsurfaced dirt roads in rural areas 
where traffic is light. Or mixed with soil, 
it can serve as the base in main highways 
with hard wearing surfaces. Cost: about 
30 cents a square yard of treated road. 


Bonds and Redemptions 


The nation looked at Treasury figures 
last week and found nothing to be proud 
of in the rate of War Bond cashing by 
the public. Sales in the first mec of 
March totaled $74,313,514; redemptions, 
$62,290,859—equal to nearly 84 per cent 
of sales. Much of this was to meet the 
March 15 income-tax payment. 

Because income tax withholding at the 
source, in effect since July 1, has ma- 
terially cut the “take-home” of salaries 
and wages, bond redemptions since then 
have risen to a total equal to 12 per cent 
of sales in that period. Many workers, 
keeping up the appearance that they 
were putting 10 per cent of their income 
into War Bonds, cashed them as soon as 
the 60-day limit expired. 

The one bright spot was that over 
the whole period since Series E, F, and 
G bonds (the kind the public buys) 
went on sale May 1, 1941, only 7 per 
cent have been cashed. 


Ready, Aim 


Farmers want rifle and shotgun ammu- 
nition to kill predatory pests more than 
they want barbed wire or radio batteries. 
Sheepmen in the North Central states 
have lost as many as 10 per cent of their 
lambs to wolves; crows by the million 
constitute a hazard to field crops. So with 
demand for military small-arms ammuni- 
tion declining, the War Production Board 
decided last week to step up civilian shot 
and shell output. If the resultant new 
production schedule is carried out for all 
of 1944, it will represent 95 per cent of a 
normal year’s output of center-fire rifle 
cartridges, 55 per cent of shotgun shells, 
and 25 per cent of .22-caliber cartridges. 
Volume deliveries cannot be expected 
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UEL conservation is 
a new effort for many 
Americans—but it has been, and now is, 
Iron Fireman’s regular job. Iron Fireman 
automatic stokers have been saving coal, and 
users have been reaping the gains of coal 
savings for more than 20 years. 

Right now, in thousands of heating and 
power plants throughout the United States 
and Canada, Iron Fireman owners are saving 
coal, saving labor and saving money with Iron 
Fireman automatic stokers. Iron Fireman’s 
automatic firing and scientific combustion 
gets more heat, more power from coal than 
was ever before thought possible. 




















































































































Because Iron Fireman 
automatic stokers save 
coal, new regulations 
make owners of heating 


tron Fireman 
Stokers Are 
Available Now 





























and power plants (other than _ residential) 
eligible to apply for immediate stoker installa- 
tions. Our nationwide organization of quali- 
fied factory representatives and dealers is at 
your service. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Co., 3173 West 106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
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before May and first shipments will be 
confined to orders from farmers and 
ranchers now on dealers’ books. As for 
sportsmen’s ammunition, the WPB would 
not say yes or no, thus: “While it is pos- 
sible that by fall there will be sufficient 
ammunition for game shooting, none can 
be spared for the time being.” 


Union Trouble 


More labor trouble was in prospect 

last week when the War Labor Board 
refused the Confederated Unions of 
America representation on the board. The 
grounds: Labor is adequately represent- 
ed by two members each from the CIO 
and the AFL. But these unions compete 
with the independents for members. And 
the CUA, claiming 500,000 members in 
60 organizations, called the denial of 
representation a slap in the face. Insist- 
ing that no union can get a complete 
hearing in Washington unless it is rep- 
resented on the WLB, the CUA threat- 
ened “to take all possible steps . . . po- 
litical as well as economic” to protect its 
membership. 
@ Labor leaders were on a spot. Some 
250 employes rioted at the Ford Motor 
Co.’s River Rouge plant, beat up a guard 
and reportedly destroyed ciaaanaal apo: 
ords because they were angry at dis- 
ciplinary action against three fellow 
workers. The next day while three union 
officials looked on (after getting a stiff 
letter from R. J. Thomas, president of 
the United Automobile Workers, telling 
them to take disciplinary action) ten 
rioters were discharged and ten others 
suspended pending further investigation. 
@ The showdown on labor’s effort to 
break the Little Steel formula began last 
week with hearings before a WLB panel. 
Industry spokesmen declared that if the 
17-cent-an-hour increase demanded by 
the United Steelworkers (CIO) is grant- 
ed, the whole economic stabilization pol- 
icy must be modified. This they claimed 
cannot be done unless President Roose- 
velt revises his executive order limiting 
wage rises to 15 per cent of the January 
1941 rate. Every indication was that 
eventually the whole thing will be 
dumped in the President’s lap. 


Capital Prescription 


Investors heard another prescription 
last week for coaxing private venture 
capital from under the bed. J. Clifford 
Folger, president of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, urged: (1) a 

ood dose of confidence in the country’s 

ture; (2) lighter taxation than on risk- 
less capital; (3) a larger role for the tra- 
ditional negotiation with investment 
bankers in floating new security issues, in- 
stead of competitive bidding and private 
placement. Growth of the latter in the 
past few years, he claimed, has restricted 
the channels of distribution to the large, 
sophisticated buyer at the expense of the 
little dealer and investor. . 











International 
Scat! Grand Coulee Dam workmen 
had to get a cable through a 500-foot 
curving pipe. They tied a string to 
this cat, the string to a rope, the rope 
to the cable, and put a blast of com- 
pressed air behind the cat. 





Iron in Fire 
CIO Proposes Some Steel Subsidies 
but It Really Means Wage Increases 


Canny Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO and the United Steelworkers of 
America, tapped an economic blast fur- 
nace last week and drew out a red-hot 
proposal that momentarily set the big 
steelmakers back on their heels. 

The proposal, laid down before the 
War Production Board: (1) the govern- 
ment should keep in operation its five 
blast” furnaces“ (capacity 2,115,000 tons 
a year) owned by the Defense Plant 
Corp. and sell the resulting pig iron to 
twenty small semi-integrated* steel com- 

anies at a price low enough (but not 
Siow cost) to let them compete with 
the big integrated firms, (2) battlefield 
scrap likewise should be sold by the gov- 
ernment to the little fellows at prices 
well below the OPA ceiling, (3) a three- 
man commission composed of representa- 
tives from government, the steel indus- 
try, and the union should administer the 
plan. 

In a roundabout way Murray admitted 
this would be a government subsidy. But 
in defense he said that the 27,175 wage 
eamers employed by the twenty smaller 
companies had long been giving their 
employers “an annual wage subsidy of 
$4,348,000.” He based this reasoning on 
the fact that employes in the small plants 





®Those which produce steel, but instead of making 
their own pig iron, buy it from pig-iron producers. An 
integra ay. ae its own pig as well as 


ITH the changes foreseen in the world of 

tomorrow, the modern ship will also under- 
go a complete transformation. Light alloys have 
been responsible for so many wonders, no one can 
foresee the wide uses for which these alloys may 
be used. In every branch of engineering and fabri- 
cating of light alloys, the Bohn organization is a 
prime source. In the vast Bohn plants, aluminum, 
magnesium and brass products are designed and 
processed by a group of experts who have spent a 
lifetime specializing on this group of essential 
metals. For the last word in light alloys and their 
proper application, remember the name Bohn. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING © DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Destgrne®s and Fabricators 


ALUMINUM ° MAGNESIUM ° BRASS ° AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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CRUCIBLE =% 
OF WAR 


War is a testing laboratory and out of its crucible 
come many refinements. Only those things will 
survive that can prove their worth. 





The railroads have withstood this gruelling test. 
They made the transition from peace to war 
quickly, without confusion... and their amazing 
cooperation with our fighting forces has won the 
admiration of all. 


Some day—may it come soon!—the transition 
from war to peace will be accomplished. For 
that day, too, the railroads are preparing. 


On the ROCK ISLAND we are pledged to carry on 
through the war, vigorously and resolutely. . . to 
provide even finer transportation in the post-war 
rehabilitation days. Trains will be better... 
schedules faster... there will be a degree of travel 
comfort never before experienced. 


Every transportation refinement that comes out of 
this crucible of war shall serve peacetime America. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





As yesterday—and today—so fomorrow ROCK ISLAND'S 
sole purpose is to provide the finest in transportation 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


PONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL 





UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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get 94 cents an hour straight time, com- 
pared with the $1.02 average for the 
whole steel industry. Hinting that work- 
ers in marginal plants are going to de- 
mand more money, Murray said: “These 
workers are no longer able, due to rising 
living costs, to continue the subsidy they 
are now giving their employers.” 


Equalizer: Failing to obtain a govern- 
ment subsidy on the price of pig and 
scrap, the small producers in turn will be 
forced to close, Murray contended. They 
have been able to operate so far because 
they were granted higher prices for their 
products and because the wars they 
pas were lower than those paid by the 

ig companies. But now that war con- 
tracts are being cut back and canceled, 
the small steelmaker faces a competitive 
market. It was to equalize this competi- 
tion that Murray went to the WPB. 

The WPB said last week that the pro- 
posal “is being studied with a great deal 
of interest.” Some men in the WPB be- 
lieved something should be done along 
the lines of Murray’s proposal. The OPA 
thought the plan “most intriguing.” 

But the steel industry as a whole saw 
it as a threat to the free-enterprise system, 
pouting out that if the plan was estab- 

ished for steel, other basic industries 
would have no assurance that similar 
plans would not be invoked for them. As 
an accompaniment, the steel people 
claimed it was a wedge for the USA to 
demand representation in management. 
Significance-—- 

There is nothing particularly new in 
Murray’s contention that labor gives em- 
poe a wage subsidy, except the way 

e phrased it. It is a practice that has 
been going on for many years, particular- 
ly in the clothing industry, where the 
union approved lower wages than “scale” 
to keep small companies in business. Also 
in the coal industry it is common. But 
rather than a subsidy, it is a case of a 
worker having a job aying lower-than- 
scale wages—or no job at 

Thus organized labor has Pua winked 
at commer-cutting by smaller firms. Where 
Murray’s proposal differs is in his demand 
for recognition of a new economic con- 
cept. For, all that Murray’s proposal 
shakes down to is this: American taxpay- 
ers should now subsidize a wage increase 
for workers in a few plants. 


_—_— of Gin 


Though some of the alleged gin and 
other potables from Latin American 
sources tasted almost as bad as prohibi- 
tion moonshine, it still was alcohol and 
it was selling briskly i in the United States, 
where liquor manufacture had _ been 
stopped by the war. But last week the 
War Production Board, seeking more al- 
cohol for munitions, clamped down a 
heavy hand, limiting imports of cane- 
sugar. alcoholic beverages up to 50 per 
cent of the present rate. 













This is postwar travel in an 
AiResearch-pressurized cabin 


After the war, many air line routes 
will be above 10,000 feet . . . up where 
flying is faster and smoother because 
the air is much thinner. 

But how will you feel? Will that 
thinner air cause you any discomfort? 
Not at all! 

You’ll ride in an AiResearch-pres- 
surized cabin—with a “low altitude” 
sealed inside. This miracle of air trans- 
port will eliminate all the headaches, 
all the dizziness, all the ear-popping 
common to high altitudes. 

AiResearch engineers have worked 
long to make this possible. Their 
“school” was our giant pressure cham- 


ber. Here they duplicated “altitudes” 
as high as 65,000 feet . . . air ten 
times thinner than you can breathe. 
Here they found the answers to many 
air pressure problems. And developed 
the control device that tomorrow will 
keep you in comfort, however high 
your airliner flies. ; 
This is but a taste of wonders you 


. 


fA\ ° 
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LOS ANGELES 
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can expect from AiResearch engineer- 
ing in peacetime. There’ll be improved 
cabin heating and air conditioning 
for sky travel and — for your living 
on the ground—air, temperature and 
pressure control devices to ease your 
work and comfortize your home. It 
will be well to remember that name 
“AiResearch.” 
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AiResear 


MANUFACTURING 


COM 


PHOEN 


“Where Controlled Air Does the Job”. Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Exhaust Heat Exchangers 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems » Engine Air intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 
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BUSINESS TIDES 

























The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
KEEP TABS ON YOUR TIN... 


TURN ALL OF IT IN 
























































































































Secretary of the Interior Ickes 
is trying to carry the United States 
into a policy of economic imperialism. 
He denies that this is true, and it 
may be that he is so obsessed with 
his far-flung scheming and planning 
that he does not realize the implica- 
tions of what he is doing. But it 
is time that the American public be- 
came aware of what is. going on. We 
are talking, of course, about the Ara- 
bian oil deal. : 

The first intimation that the public 
had that such a deal was in the mak- 
ing was at the end of last October, 
when at two or three places in the 
American press (NEwswEEK, Nov. 1, 
1948) stories appeared to the effect 
that Ickes was just about to sign a con- 
tract which would make the govern- 
ment a partner with private oil com- 
panies in the development of the Ara- 
bian oil fields. For some reason which 
has never become clear, that particu- 


_ lar contract was sidetracked. But the 


deal. did not die. On the contrary 
Ickes continued to work behind the 
scenes with a view of getting the gov- 
ernment involved in one way or an- 
other. And he is still working. In fact 
he now says point-blank that unless 
Congress stops him he is going to use 


‘some $150,000,000 of the funds of the 


Petroleum Reserves Corp. to build 
about 1,000 miles of pipeline extend- 
ing from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean, 


Now let us consider what it will 
mean if Ickes is permitted to go ahead 
with this project. Five points are 
worthy of mention. 


1—It will be of no possible aid to 
the.war effort. Even Ickes admits that 
it will take two years to complete the 
pipeline. Granting present military 
opinion is within gunshot of being 
right about the termination of the Eu- 
ropean war, therefore, this must be 
considered a postwar project. Further, 
bear in mind that the proposed pipe- 
line would only deliver the oil to the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. In 
case of future troubles, therefore, we, 
or our Allies, would have to control 
the Mediterranean in order to assure 
getting the oil. 


2—It will not increase our oil re- 
serves. American companies—Texas, 
Gulf, and Standard of California—al- 
ready have concessions to these oil 
fields. Having the government become 


} a participant with these companies 
) 


Mr. Ickes Moves to Economic Imperialism 
by RALPH ROBEY 


will not increase the amount of oil in 
the fields and from the point of view 
of potential supply, therefore, we will 
be no better off than we are at present. 

8—It will destroy the export oil 
business of the Western Hemisphere. 
Our oil industry, if given time, perhaps 
could adjust for the loss of its export 
markets, but to our southern neighbors 
the elimination of European markets 
would be nothing less than an eco- 
nomic catastrophe. 


4—It will create a serious problem 
of protection. If the government spends 
$150,000,000 on a property in Arabia, 
it presumably will see to it that hence- 
forth the property is adequately pro- 
tected. How are we going to do 
thisP We have a navy that could 
give good protection to tankers, but 
a navy can't do much in the way of 
protecting a pipeline across the sands 
of Arabia. 


5—It will hinder private foreign oil 
developments. When government di- 
rectly steps into a field, private busi- 
ness begins to be cautious. In the oil 
industry this was clearly shown in the 
case of Great Britain. The British Gov- 
ernment’s participation in foreign oil 
developments, it is generally admitted, 
has been. a positive detriment. It has 
made private companies more hesitant 
about going ahead, and even more im- 
portant, it has excluded the British 
from certain oil fields because the gov- 
ernments of the countries in which 
these fields are located have refused 
to give concessions to a foreign com- 
pany in which a government was a 
participant. Venezuela is a case in 
point. 


These five points, of course, are 
not in themselves conclusive evidence 
that Ickes must be prohibited at all 
costs from going ahead with this proj- 
ect. There may be other considerations 
which outweigh these points. 

But these five points are sufficiently 
important to put the burden of proof 
on Ickes. And his proof must be incon- 
trovertible and overwhelming._ Noth- 
ing less than that can possibly justify 
this venture. For if we go into this 
deal we will definitely be on the road 
to economic imperialism and power 
politics. If that is to be our decision, 
let it be the decision of the American 
public as reflected in the judgment of 
its elected representatives, not a de- 
cision based upon the whims and pri- 
vate ambition of Harold Ickes. 



























BUY WAR BONDS: LEND FOR PATRIOTISM—HOLD FOR SECURITY 


Loans to Business and Industry 
for War-work, 
Reconversion, or 


Post-war Programs 


BANKERS Trust COMPANY 


‘NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 























ENTERTAINMENT 


Six Veterans Prove It’s Salesmanship, 
Not Beauty, That Puts a Song Across 


Selling a song has little to do with age, 
voice, or looks. It’s Gracie Fields in the 
enormity of the Waldorf-Astoria’s Wedg- 
wood Room, striding in to the beat of 
“All for One and One for All.” Or it’s 
' Irene Bordoni in the intimacy of La Vie 
| Parisienne, rolling a pair of black eyes as 
she begs somebody to “Do It Again.” Or 
Ethel Waters, quieting the din at the 
Zanzibar with the haunting strains of 
“Stormy Weather.” Or even Ted Lewis, 


European 


Super Salesmen of Song: Veterans all, Gracie Fields, Ted Lewis, Sophie Tucker . . . 


European 


across the street at the Hurricane, still 
husking about “When My Baby Smiles 
at Me.” And most certainly it is Jimmy 
Durante and Sophie Tucker at the Copa- 
cabana—Durante closing last Wednesday 
with a snort on “Durante—the Patron of 
the Arts,” and the last of the red-hot 
mamas following him the next night, as 
great as always as she put 180 pounds 
into “Some of These Days.” 

All over 40, these veterans dominated 


Culver 


, European 
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Manhattan night life last week. Seldom 
had so many old timers ruled the roost. 
To edgy dispositions and war-jittery 
nerves, the careless ease with which they 
took over their shows was as comforting 
as meeting an old friend. Here were no 
newcomers exploiting youth and novelty 
—no brash brats full of themselves instead 
of their public. Rather, here were six who 
could sell a song because they knew 
how—performers with that extra some- 
thing that changes a song into a produc- 
tion. And it was this expert trouping that 
put them into five of New York’s most 
flourishing night spots. 

‘Our Gracie’: Not even when it booked 
Frank Sinatra did the Waldorf entrust 
its entire floor show to a single attraction, 


International 


..- Jimmy Durante, Ethel Waters, and Irene Bordoni show that life goes on after 40 
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Better gasoline 
Sor them... 


Why the Petroleum Industry 
foresees full employment after the War 


After Victory, returning veterans and former war 
workers will look to industry for jobs and security. 
The achievements of the Petroleum Industry give 
promise to their hopes: 


1. New super-fuels, developed for fighting planes 
presage a new age of transportation, improved 
engines to drive automobiles, trucks, tractors with 
greater economy... and air travel for all... 
2. New products, such as synthetic rubbers, devel- 
oped as wartime expedients have extended petro- 
leum’s uses ... enlarged its plants... 

8. New petroleum-chemicals, unlocked for war- 
fare by shuffling atoms and molecules, will in turn 
unlock a multitude of new materials for peace- 
time uses... 


Men will be needed not only in the Petroleum Indus- 
try itself but also in other industries influenced by 
these developments: men to produce petroleum and 
its new products... men to sell and distribute them. 
Men to make and service oil burners, planes and 
motor cars ... men to make the steel, glass, tires and 






all the other materials that will be needed. 
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| New Twist for the Big. Push! 


Pulling the cork from war-production bottlenecks is an everyday 
job for the spiral rotor of the R & M Moyno Pump. Just one moving 
part, the rotor, is pumping just about anything that will go through 
a pipe. It’s really in on the “big push” in war plants all over the 
country. 


% For example, a manufacturer of ready-mixed mortar in Dallas 
needed a pump for two tough production operations. Abrasive, hot 
milk of lime had to be pumped through 60 feet of pipe and then up 
30 feet into steel storage tanks. After three weeks, the water was 
drawn off, leaving a thick lime putty. This hard-to-handle mass had 
to be brought down from the storage tanks and boosted into loading 
hoppers 20 feet above the pump. And for five years, a single Moyno 
Pump has been doing both these jobs. 


-% Are you up against a pumping “stickler” involving materials 
that refuse to be pushed? Write us! We'll do our best to help. We can 
help, too, on problems of electric motor application, materials han- 
dling, ventilation, or converting machines to direct drive. Address: 
Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & 
Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 
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but the Lancashire Lass was more than 


- up to the challenge. A former cottonmill 


worker who went up through the music 
halls to a $1,000,000-a-year prewar in- 
come, Our Gracie was looking very pret- 
tified after her recent Hollywood session 
with “Holy Matrimony.” But her ap- 
proach was the same as ever: pick ‘em 
up, knock ’em out, and leave them crying 
for more. 


Bangs: Irene Bordoni “reely wouldn't 
like to sing at all.” Acting is what she did 
in France when she started at 12, and 
acting is what she'd still rather do. But 
the producer who insisted that she sing 
when she first came to this country some 
80 years ago knew what he was doing. 
Miss Bordoni is everybody’s idea of what 
a French singer should sound and look 
like, including extravagant accent, dead 
white face, and jet black bangs. 


Born Singing: Ethel Waters guesses 
she was just born singing. “I just let it 
out,” she says, “the way it comes to me.” 
At 14, she was as tall and big-framed as 
she is today. She hired out as a maid 
of all work, but in one year an ama- 
teur night put her on the stage where she 
belonged. Today there is a shrine in her 
dressing room and in her home. “God’s 
a great pal to have,” she explains. 


Theodore Leopold: As a showman, Ted 
Lewis has never g9 ‘otten over the day he 
led a parade of bloodhounds with a dog 
and a pony show. As a clarinetist, he 
shows the same promise Theodore Leo- 
pold Friedman did in the good old days 
of Dr. Cooper's Herb: Medicine Show. 
It’s as if cornstalks grew out of his bat- 
tered top hat—but it’s corn that’s been 
perfectly good for 25 years. “Is Every- 
body Happy?” is still the Mediciné Man 
for Your Blues. 


Barber's Boy: The son of an Italian 
barber in New York City’s Lower East 
Side, Jimmy has never pretended to be 
anything else. “I know dere’s a million 
good-lookin’ guys,” comments the Schnoz- 
zle, “but I’m a novelty.” Almost every- 
thing he says or does is funny, and during 
his three-month stay, the . Copacabana 
wasn't big enough to hold all the people 
ate wanted to see how “colossial” he 

“I gets myself a dog,” he says. 
“Every night I has to take him across da 
Manhattan Brid oe He finds out A Tree 
Grows in Broo 


Healthiest: bees aie holds that Sophie 
Tucker is 60. She herself says she is 54. 
No matter. As the daughter of Russian 
immigrants who had taken the name 
Abuza because of a pogrom, she started 
as a waitress in the family’s Hartford res- 
taurant and went on to become the one, 
the only, the original “red-hot mama.’ 
For her opening at the Copa last week, 
she lost 40 pounds and bought $10,000 
worth of clothes. “The girls will go mad!” 
she chortled. Big in voice, heart, and 
beam, Sophie is ageless: “You’ve got to 
be loved to. be healthy, and I'm the 
healthiest gal in town.” 








| Never Underestimate ‘i Power of a Woman! : 
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Lamb’s Hacks and Geniuses 


Onto bookshelves crowded with the 
turmoil of modern history there tumbled 
last week one book whose protagonist 
must have felt singularly out of place 
amidst such violence. 

Out of the age of Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt, and Southey came the 
plump cheerful, beer-drinking, _pipe- 
smoking figure of stuttering, pun-pro- 
voking Charles Lamb. And with him 
came a noisy host of contemporaries, ar- 
guing about Napoleon, spouting Panti- 


‘ socracy, chattering literary and personal 


gossip with delightful irreverence, as 
they headed for the nearest tavern for 
a plate of cold mutton and a mug of ale. 

To Will D. Howe, lanky, quiet editor 
and teacher who wrote “Charles Lamb 
and His Friends,” these quaint creatures 
are as alive today as they were in the 
early years of the nineteenth century, 
when they were cutting their literary 
capers and taking themselves with dead- 


Charles and Mary Lamb faced the darkness and the terror 


ly seriousness of a Wednesday evening 
in Charles and Mary Lamb’s parlor. 
Howe has lived with them so long, read- 
ing their books, fingering their faded let- 
ters, that he is able to write about them 
with all the intimacy of a Bennett Cerf 
reporting on the latest didos of the Man- 
hattan literary set. 

Charles Lamb, born in 1775, author 
of poems, tales, and essays that have 
steadily appealed to the Anglo-Saxon 
mind, is one of the strange men of Eng- 
lish literature. Like most of the literary 
gentry of his time, he was of humble 
origin; his family was poor, his educa- 
tion mostly self-achieved. His Dickensian 
father (who prided himself that he 
looked like the great actor Garrick) was 
much older than his mother, a hypochon- 
driac who came to a violent end when 
Charles’s overworked sister Mary in a 
fit of insanity stabbed her through the 
heart. ; 

Legally and morally committed to 
the welfare of Mary, a manic-depressive 
who was in and out of the insane asylum 
for the rest of her life, Lamb never mar- 


Brown Bros, 
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ried. Instead, he devoted his life to his 7 
work as a clerk in the East India House, 
to his writing, and to Mary. The old story — 
of Charles’s great love for his sister hag — 
seldom been better or more frankly told © 
than by Will Howe, who takes it mostly © 
from Lamb’s letters to his many friends, © 
Much of the time this gentle pair were © 
happy, she at her needlework and novel 
reading, he at his writing and _ talking, 
but there were days and months when | 
the. darkness came—and the terror, | 
Lamb’s unwavering fidelity in those grim - 
periods alone would have marked him | 
for greatness. ; 

Charles Lamb’s capacity for friendship | 
drew to him a group of London comendll : 
ists, poets, and intellectuals, many of * 
whom have lived on by virtue of their 
own oe. others by virtue of having | 
been his friend. : 

There was the drug-soaked Coleridge — 
who was lost for a lifetime in a jungle of | 
metaphysics. There was William Hazlitt, © 
who gave up gin for green tea (to the © 
ruination of his stomach) and who could © 
outwrite Lamb in any field but whimsy: | 
There was the absent-minded newspaper ~ 
hack, George Dyer, who once walked out 
of Lamb’s heat into the river and got 
raving drunk on the brandy they gave 
to revive him. There: was Leigh Hunt, 
who went comfortably to prison for hav- 
ing called the Prince of Wales a “violator 
of his vow, a libertine . . . a despiser of 
domesticities, a companion of gamblers 
and demi-reps.” (Lamb, who had said in 
verse that the Prince consorted with 
“crooked_ dolphins” and “doglike seals,” 
was not. even reprimanded.) And _ not 
least there was Crabb Robinson, who 
kept a diary of fact and gossip from 
1811 until his death in 1867 at the age 
of 92, thereby making the work of many 
historians a Winchellian delight. 

All these, and many more, are crowd- 
ed into Howe's pages in a series of brief 
sketches, some of which are very good 
and some of which are a little naive. 
Without any of the sententious nostalgia 
of the antiquarian (without even the . 
whimsy of Lamb, who too often doted 
on books and places merely because they 
were old), Howe gives us gentle Charles 
and mad Mary sia all the garrulous crew 
of hacks and geniuses that he knew and 
loved. He gives them as they must have 
been back in the days when Lamb was 
slaving over his entries in the ledgers 
of the East India House, writing the 
“Essays of Elia,” and walking down the 
street to the Hoxton Asylum, holding the 
trembling Mary firmly with one hand 
and clutching her straightjacket with the 
other. (CHARLEs LAMB AND His FRIENDS. | 
By Will D. Howe. 364 pages. Bobbs- | 
Merrill. $3.50.) 


Fruit of the South 


“Hush!” The Cracker mother did not 
even turn to the small child who was tug- 
ging at her skirt, bawling out his hunger. 
“Hush! They’re burning a nigger. Don't 





Lily of France ...American Nightingale 


e “Five years from now you will sing at the Metropolitan,” said 


heart of America, as no soprano has done since Jenny Lind. 
Alberti di Corostiaga, famous vocal expert, to the little French girl 


Like many great singers, Lily Pons now records exclusively 


who had never had a lesson. And five years later, Lily Pons made 
one of the most sensational debuts in the history of the Metro- 
politan Opera. The audience was enchanted with her beauty, 


on Columbia Records. Hear her in Donizetti's Daughter of the 
Regiment . . . Mozart Arias with Bruno Walter conducting the 
accompaniment . . . Operatic Arias from Lakme, Lucia di Lam- 


her charm, and, above all, her voice . . . soaring to stratospheric 
heights . . . trilling on a sixteenth note—mastering intricate vocal 
embroidery with fluent ease. 

Today, five operas, demanding the utmost 
in coloratura fireworks, have been revived 
for Lily Pons to star in triumphantly. ... 
Her nation-wide concert tours have broken 
box-office records. . . . She has captured the 


mermoor, and Dinorah . . . and the Pons-Kostelanetz Concert. 
Columbia Records bring you the true beauty of her voice, for 


they are laminated—pressed in layers—with 
co LU RA Bi A surfaces of highly sensitized materials. This 


exclusive Sensitone-Surface achieves richer 


tone and new freedom from needle noise. 
On Columbia Masterworks Records, Great 
Ivade Marks ‘*Columbia,"’ ** Masterworks’’ and @D Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of tazes Columbia Recording Corporation @ A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Ino. 


Music is More Faithfully Yours! 


on 


Artur Rodzinski cond. the Cleveland 
Orch.: Showboat: Scenario for Orch. by 
Jerome Kern. Set M-MM-495 . « $3.50 


Frederick Stock & the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orch.: Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Suite. A “must!” Set M-MM-395 . $3.50 


Joseph Szigeti (violin), Andor Fildes 
(piano): Schubert’s Sonatina No. 1 in 
D Major, Opus 137. Set x-Mx-238 . $2.50 


‘Becca: Levant (piano), N. Y. Phil.- 
pymp1.cond. by Kostelanetz: Gershwin’s 
oncerto in F. Set M-MM-512 . $4.50 

















86.8 Proof + 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 


Life owes much to that decade of the nineties when moving pic- 
tures and light-bodied whiskey first captured public imagination 
and taste. Since J. G. Kinsey had the courage to introduce his 
milder, lighter whiskey, the mellow charm and distinctive flavor 
of this pleasant blend have won the high regard of all who appre- 
ciate good whiskey. And Mr. Kinsey today still personally super- 
vises its blending. Kinsey Distilling Corporation, Linfield, Pa. 


HASTEN VICTORY ... BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


KINS EY ence Yiistey 


ENVOY THIS DISTINGUISHED WHISKEY, SIR...NOW AS IN 
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you want to see ‘em burn a nigger?” 

They were burning a nigger, all right, 
in broad daylight on the baseball diamond 
of Maxwell, Ga. That he was not the 
right nigger made no difference. A white 
man had been murdered, and the town 
was having its revenge. 

Climax to Lillian Smith’s “Strange 
Fruit,” a book that rings with authentic 
sincerity, is this burning of a victim of the 
deep enmities of race. Before that awful 
day comes, the author has told a story 
of tremendous emotional power about 
the relationship between Negroes and 
whites as they exist in too many sections 
of America. 

The scene is Maxwell, but it might as 
well be almost any town in the Southern 
cotton and turpentine belt. It is just an 
ordinary, run-down town, surrounded by 
sand and swamps. Since childhood Tracy 
Dean, white son of the local druggist and 
doctor, and Nonnie, a beautiful Negro 
girl who has been to college, have been 
in love. After serving in France Tracy 
returns, still loving Nonnie Anderson. 


Not through carelessness but because of 
her deep love for Tracy, Nonnie is about 
to have their child. 

We meet the other Negroes who long 
since have learned that the law of sur- 
vival for their people in the South is to 
know that “white folks is always right.” 
On the other side of the ball park we 
meet Tut Dean, the doctor-druggist, 
kindly and ineffectual; a white girl whom 
Tracy’s mother wants him to marry; Bill 
Talley, who kills niggers for the sport of 
it; Tom Harris, the mill owner, who 
knows right from wrong but who also 
knows and fears the system. 

Few people have a better right to tell 
the bold story of “Strange Fruit” than 
Lillian Smith. Daughter of an old South- 
ern family, she knows intimately the 
scenes and the people of her novel. Co- 
editor of The South Today, she has 
studied the South, its whites and blacks, 
its history, its passions and its hates, and 
its fundamental economic woes. (STRANGE 
Fruit. By Lillian Smith. 371 pages. Rey- 
nal & Hitchcook. $2.75.) 











Interior Desecration 


“Good-bye, Mr. Chippendale,” a rip- 
snorting book by the designer T. H. 
Robsjohn-Gibbings, tears right into the 
whole antique-interior-decoration — busi- 
ness. Let the chips fall where they may, 
says the fiery Robsjohn-Gibbings, who, 
while writing the book, was designing a 
floor for the Neiman-Marcus department 
store in Dallas, interiors for the Lockheed 
airport at Burbank, Calif., and furnitare 
for private homes. He belabors our binge 
in antiques for the “disgraceful, anti- 
democratic, nonsensical, Old World hang- 
over it really is.” And he presents his 
case with, the logic—and the drama—of 
a trial lawyer, stripping the antique-buy- 
ing craze of all its folderol. 


Motive: Pure snobbism, says Robs- 
john-Gibbings. The fashion of- antique 
collecting originated with England’s nou- 
veaux riches of the Industrial Revolution, 














Early American Posters: From junkies, the at- 
tics of old burlesque houses, and the linings of bu- 
reau drawers came these and many more examples 
of an early American art, now on show at the 
Norlyst Gallery, New York. The giraffe, dating 
from the 1830s, is the second oldest known circus 
poster in the United States. The New Bandit King 
and the Boneless Wonders date from the ’70s or 80s. 
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Ten first places out of 18 radio pro- 
grams was the CBS score of the notable 
nation-wide poll of active radio editors 
just concluded by The Billboard for 
1943. 
The CBS “firsts”: 
1. Favorite program: FRED ALLEN 
2. Outstanding Broadcast, 1943: cBs 
OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 

3. Top symphonic and. concert pro- 
gram: NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY m 

4. Top dramatic program: LUX RADIO 
THEATRE 

5. Top documentary program: THE 
_MAN BEHIND THE GUN 

6. Top children’s program: LET’s 
PRETEND 

7. Top concert and opera singer: 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 

8. Top female singer: DINAH SHORE 

9. Radio’s newest star: FRANK SINATRA 

10. Top light music and dance orches- 

tra: GUY LOMBARDO 

The second network received 7 firsts, 
the third network 1, the fourth none. 

Of 135 artists and programs 
which received’special mention by 
the radio editors, more than 60 
were on the Columbia Network, 
which to the listener means quan- 
tity of quality—especially since 12 
of the other mentions were either 
occasional artists or government- 
originated programs. For prac- 
tical purposes you can just 
remember that CBS won half of the 
nominations, and the other 3 networks 
shared the remaining half. 

* 

In Rochester, Al Sigl started broad- 
casting the news 16 years ago; in 1937 
he decided to amplify his public service 
by organizing a blood donor group. To- 
day it has a membership of 2,500; has 
given 7,128 transfusions gratis, prob- 
ably the largest contribution of its kind 
on record. On one memorable occasion 
a noted educator was brought into a 
Rochester hospital suffering from one of 
the deadliest diseases known to medical 
science: streptococcus viridans. Only 27 
people are known to have recovered from 
this disease. Promptly Al broadcast over 
WHEC, CBS affiliate, a request for blood 
from these persons. His appeal was sup- 





plemented by an 8-state police teletype 
request. Within 48 hours 22 of the 27 
strep survivors volunteered their blood. 
The educator was saved. 

Besides collecting blood, Al Sig] ob- 
tains free used radios for shut-ins; pho- 
nograph records for the blind; homes 
for abandoned children; books for 
American Indians (there are 8,600 in 
N.Y. State). Result: a new high in com- 
munity respect for Al, for WHEC, for the 
social conscience and service of radio. 

* Fa 

Over CBS alone the American people 
during 1943 listened to over 17,000 
broadcasts dealing in whole or in part 
with civilian war duties, By far the 
greater part urged citizens to support 
the war effort through buying bonds, 
getting war jobs, conserving food, sal- 
vaging fats, contributing to the Red 
Cross, etc. Outside of straight war news 
broadcasts, some 75 major war topics 
were discussed. ' 

For instance: war bonds were men- 
tioned 1261 times over periods ranging 
from a few seconds to more than 1 hour; 
food conservation was discussed 
340 times; manpower problems 
were aired 497 times; fat-saving 
was encouraged 525 times. 

To this striking task, CBS adver- 
tisers volunteered 44.9% or 
$25,000,000 worth of their air- 
time to promote war projects. 

* 

Twelve of the 990 radio stations 
in the U.S. and Canada won Variety’s 
highest awards for “showmanagement”. 
6 of the winners were CBS stations; 3 
affiliated, 3 Columbia owned. We’re 
equally proud of all 6: WNAX, Sioux 
City, Ia.-Yankton, S.D.; WRVA, Rich- 
mond, Va.; KTUC, Tucson, Ariz.; WBT, 
Charlotte, N.C.; KNX, Los Angeles; 
WABC, New York. 


oa e * 
This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
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who aimed to ape the established gentry. 
From them the virus spread to the new 
millionaires of America. - 


Crime: “American houses have be- 
come the rubbish dumps of Europe, and 
the maudlin, morbid preoccupation with 
the decaying refuse of the past, a part of 
American thinking.” a 


Accused: Chippendale, Hepplewhite, 
and Sheraton, the “untouchable trinity” 
themselves. “Far from being interested in 
good design, actually they were desper- 
ately anxious to indulge the nobility and 
whip together novel forms of grando- 
mania for pompous houses.” 


. . . Also Stanford White, one of the 


most revered American architects of the |] 


older generation: “Stanford White’s idea 
of a cosy American pied-a-terre was the 
house he put together for William C. 
Whitney, formerly at 871 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. The entrance hall . . . looked 
like a combination of the tapestry de- 
partment at Wanamaker’s and the lower 
level of Grand Central Station.” 

.. . Also Emily Post. “Mrs. Post sug- 
gests a complete gamut of past his- 
torical styles for American houses. Tudor, 
Italian, Spanish, Jacobean, Georgian, 
French are all recommended for the 
family; Elizabethan, Spanish, or Georgian 
for bachelors.” 

. .. Also Grand Rapids: “The complete 
history is one of downright pandering 
to any Godforsaken idea that filtered 
through from antique furniture history 
books, decorators, buyers, or magazines. 
Not a single piece of furniture has come 
out of this hotbed of vulgarity, sterility, 
and ignorance that would indicate that 
its so-called designers have seen anything 
in the contemporary architecture of Amer- 
ica as an inspiration for new and fresh 
furniture.” (Robsjohn-Gibbings is cur- 
rently designing postwar furniture for a 
Grand Rapids firm.) 


Solution: “In the Tennessee Valley, 
America has shown that a people’s archi- 
tecture can be reckoned among the great 
architecture of the world . . . If America 
can labor and bring forth the TVA, one 
need not despair because its furniture 
was a miscarriage—the next -accouche- 
ment may produce a native son.” (Goop- 
BYE, Mr. CuHIPpPENDALE. By T. H: Robs- 
john-Gibbings. Knopf. 106 pages. $2.) 


Bull Market in Art 


From all over the nation last week 
NEwsweEEK gathered reports of the big- 
gest boom in art sales since the ’20s. It 
started several years ago when wealthy 
refugees began buying fine furniture in 
the auction houses. It spread to wealthy 
Americans, to middle-income Americans, 
and to private galleries in practically 
every city that boasts one. 

The main factor reported by all is 
the entrance of new buyers into the field 
—more individuals are purchasing than 
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LEMME 0mtee ent 9 mS faee cece 


MORE THAN 150 NATIONALLY KNOWN MANUFACTURERS’ plants are in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area. Also several huge permanent establish- 
ments of the Army, Navy and other branches of the Government. Central 
location, exceptional transportation facilities, lower costs of distribution 
are some of the reasons. 


j 12 SHIPYARDS ON THIS MAINLAND SIDE of 
San Francisco Bay build greater tonnage 
for the Maritime Commission and the 
Navy than any other section of the United 
States. Above is one ship of a triple 
launching at Moore Dry Dock Company, 
Oakland. 


me 


CONCRETE AND STEEL DEEP WATER TERMINALS 
of the Port of Oakland and several privately 
owned terminals make our harbor facilities 
unexcelled on the Coast. With the return of 
peace this port again will offer low-cost wa- 
ter-borne transportation...intercoastal, coast- 
al, and to the Orient, South America and 
Europe. 


of the country, Dick!” 


**That’s the say-so of the Maritime Commission. Their Pacific Coast headquarters are there in Oakland, you 
know.. So are Kaiser’s. Hundreds of other Metropolitan Oakland Area plants are working day and night on 
war jobs. The industrial expansion out there since Pearl Harbor is tremendous!” 


**Why all the excitement, Harry?” 


‘Don’t you get it, Dick? There’s a mew Pacific Coast! Millions of new customers for your goods. A new indus- 
trial empire with hundreds of thousands of skilled and semi-skilled workers. New sources of raw materials. 
Huge new power developments. ; 


*‘And Metropolitan Oakland Area is right at the heart of it all, the most favorable location in the Eleven 
Western States for manufacturing and low-cost distribution. 
**Don’t hesitate a minute, Dick! Draw up your plans. Select your factory 
site. Be ready to let contracts the day the war stops.” 


Far-sighted manufacturers are doing just that. They will be way 
ahead of competitors in readiness to profit by the New West’s 
manufacturing and marketing opportunities at the close of the war. 
Write us the requirements of your West Coast operation and we 
will prepare a CONFIDENTIAL SPECIAL SURVEY directly applied to 
© your problems. As a first step ask for Facts and Figures booklet. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA i 
388 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12. California 


OIE ge 7 0 0 The NATURAL Industrial Center of the NEW West 


GAAMIEDA - SLBANTY - BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - WAYWARD - LIVERMORE - GAKLAND - PIEBIIGNT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL COMMUNITIES OF ALAMEDA COUNTY 


by 
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at any previous time. They are business 
and professional people and many young 
people. A few buy as a hedge against 
inflation, others to decorate their homes; 
a great many have always wanted to own 
art but could never before afford it. 

The auction galleries have experienced 
the most spectacular phase of the boom. 
Here go many new buyers who, appar- 
ently, neither know nor care that they 
often pay far more than the price of an 
equivalent -article in a nearby private 
gallery. Parke-Bernet in New York, big- 
gest art and book auction house in the 
United States, reports that their prices 
have risen from 20 to 40 per cent. And 
their total sales to date this season have 
been $3,477,500 as against $1,990,965 
last season. 

As Herbert Elfers of Durand-Ruel on 
The Street (57th in New York) puts it: 
“Auctions have the effect of making the 
dealer sit and weep.” Elfers really hasn’t 
much time for weeping, however. His 
firm, which deals chiefly in French im- 
pressionists, reports a 40 per cent in- 
crease in business. 

Knoedler’s, next door, a 97-year-old 
firm which specializes in old masters, 
says that aside from sales from the J. P. 
Morgan collection (88 sold out of 42 
shown in November), its sales have dou- 
bled this year over last. “Servicemen 
come in and rub their noses against 
paintings for- hours at a time.” 

Both Knoedler’s and Durand-Ruel and, 
in fact, the majority of galleries through- 
out the country, find pleasant landscapes 
and storytelling art the best sellers. In 
spite of the dearth of tourists in New Or- 
leans, L. D. Van Veen Eykelboom, the 
leading dealer there, says his sales have 
increased 50 per cent in the past season. 
“Army and Navy officers come in and 
buy good etchings,” he says. “Oils, most- 
ly landscapes, for homes are very popu- 
lar.” The Graves Gallery in San Fran- 
cisco, reporting the best year of its 28, 
finds the big demand is for California 
landscapes with rolling hills and eucalyp- 
tus trees, and seascapes. 

Of all the galleries, those in New York 
which handle contemporary American art 
are most certain their excellent sales are 
no temporary boom. Mrs. Edith Halpert 
of the Downtown says: 

“I know a lot of people will disagree 
with me, but I think the WPA gave the 
public’s interest in art a terrific Sone. I 
should know. I organized their exhibition 
program in 1938. For the first time places 
without even a frame shop suddenly got 

-a beautiful little art center in the bank 

and discovered ‘that John Smith’s boy, 
the ne’er-do-well, was a painter. There 
was a new local interest. Colleges began 
to show art—all over the country. The 
_ French nineteenth-century stuff went up 
because of the investment boom, but not 
the contemporary American. That’s a 
healthy cultural boom. This is going to 
be the cultural center of the world, no 
doubt about it.” 


- 





Associated Press 
Barrymore went back to Bach 





MUSIC. 


Bach, Beethoven, and Barrymore 


“From the time I was a youngster, I 
have liked to fool at the. piano,” says 
Lionel Barrymore. “My goal in studying 
piano and composition has never been 
other than my own amusement. I have 
cherished no serious hopes of seeking 
recognition as a composer.” 

Of Barrymore’s 100-odd works, only 
a half dozen have been released to the 
public. Lest he be accused of using his 
musical talents to further his fame as an 
actor, Barrymore has refused to publicize 
his compositions despite the pleas of his 
musical friends. Last week, one of his 
friends prevailed: Fabien Sevitzky gave 
the 65-year-old actor’s latest and most 
ambitious composition, “Partita,” its 
world premiére with the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. 

““Partita’ is a humble effort to pay 
homage to Grétry, Rameau, Bach, and 
other composers of a glorious bygone era 
in music,” says Barrymore, and the piece 
emerged as just that: a neat, though rath- 
er underdeveloped, three-movement 
composition in eighteenth-century style. 
“Of course,” Lionel admits, “there may 
be a touch of ‘Tristan’ in it.” 

When he was about 18, a player piano 
which reeled off Bach fugues with im- 
peccable technique stirred musical lean- 
ings in Barrymore. He’s been a Bach en- 
thusiast ever since. A piano in his dressing 
room on the movie lot helped him to “use 
music to get away from acting.” In 1938, 
he fractured his hip while painting in his 
studio (he is also a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Etchers, and his etchings 
nang yearly with the “Hundred Prints 
of the Year”). Since then, he has been 
living in semi-retirement at his San Fer- 








nando Valley “home, with plenty of time 
for music. 

Barrymore likes to compose at the 
piano with his white alley cat, “Puke,” 
curled up on his lap. 


Caesar’s Setback 


Having crossed his Rubicon by banning 
record making in August 1942, James 
Caesar Petrillo last Saturday met the first 
major setback on the road to his particular 
Rome. A special three-man panel in New 
York recommended that the War Labor 
Board reject Petrillo’s chief demand in 
his long fight with RCA-Victor and Co- 
lumbia*—on every recording used for 
broadcasting or in juke boxes, he had 
claimed, the companies should pay his 
American Federation of Musicians a fee 
for the benefit of unemployed ‘musicians. 
Rejection of this point was a serious re- 
verse for the Petrillo union, as the WLB 
usually follows the recommendations of 
its special panels in labor disputes. 

Result of several months of hearings 
which, the panel said, showed “the con- 
duct of the union and of Mr. Petrillo... 
has been uniformly candid and honor- 
able,” the report consisted of 48 pages of 
findings and 17 of dissents and concur- 
rences. Yet the chief points were simple: 
@ The ban on record making was a 
strike interfering with the war effort; 
hence the WLB had jurisdiction. 

@ Mechanized music, juke boxes, wired 
music, and radio “probably” have not 
decreased employment. In any case, 
unemployment within the AFM cannot 
be realistically studied, because two out 
of every three members “do not depend 
on music for a livelihood.” 

@ Though possibly “not opposed to social 
policy,” the Petrillo-asked fee on record- 
ings is neither a “customary” demand, 
nor one that may be “properly imposed” 
by the WLB. 

At this heart of the Petrillo contentions, 
the panel did suggest a way out. If a 
copyright law on recordings were en- 
acted, “sound social policy would not pre- : 
vent all or part of the resulting royalties 
from going to the union, va proper 


, safeguards, for the. benefit of unemployed 


musicians instead of going to the well- 
paid musicians who make the record- 
ings.” The panel hinted at the size of 
such a fund by pointing out that from 
juke boxes alone a 2 per cent royalty on 
their current $200,000,000 annual gross 
would come to $4,000,000 a year. 
Though the recording companies ac- 
claimed the recommendations and hoped 
the WLB would order the musicians 
back to work, Petrillo in Chicago would 
have none of them. Like John L. Lewis 
and_ his miners, he continued to insist 
there was no strike—merely “no contract, 
no work.” Besides, not only does his dis- 
ute antedate creation of the WLB, but 
‘we are not a war industry. and there is 
no shortage of recordings. 





®Decca last September gave in to the union. 
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"for the greatest number of workers, 


will your company’s LP qualify you 
to meet the Challenge 


HERE’S a lot of “wants” waiting to be sup- 

plied by peacetime production. Millions of 
people are just marking time—with billions in 
money saved and ready to spend — to buy new 
radios, cars, refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, homes and scores of other 
products as soon as they become available again. 


When this flood of pent-up purchasing power breaks, American in- 
dustry. can expect a hard battle of competitive production. The old 
rule of three in manufacturing consumer seodo-scapatin, quantity, 
low cost — will be in full: sway again. 

Manufacturing for peacetime markets will challenge managerial skill 
as much as manufacturing for war. Building a dominant position 
in these markets — finding profits — establishing the conditions. 
for employment — will call for broad-visioned plans, able direc- 
tion and execution. 


To improve quality — reduce cost — and increase the output of 
oods, machine tools — the newest and finest — are indispensable. 
chine tools are of a i, gS in determining your company’s 
standing in terms of industrial par — the constantly increasing out- 
put per man-hour equal to approximately 50% every 10 years. 


Other things being equal — quality of product, price, sales organ- 
ization — the successes in the coming battle of competitive produc- 
tion will come to those companies best qualified to attain or excel 
industrial par — its vital significance as summarized in the panel 
headed “Spotlight Facts for Your Future I, P. Planning.” 

Your planning for postwar should include as a major project the 
matter of machine tools — provision for their continuing 
replacement to assure full productive capacity — to enable 

you to keep step with a high level of national prosperity — 

the volume production of more goods for more people at. 

lowest cost and the resulting security of jobs and wages 


. 


Sack the attack BUY MORE BONDS 





tt Tnaustriat Per — the constantly. increasin 
output per man-bour equal tb approximately 
50% every 10 years. 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 14 WISCONSIN 


4o Miloaukee Clttuchine “Tools 
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HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 


84 PROOF 


Through all the devastating wars, business 
peaks and depressions since 1765, the name 
*#* Hennessy has been synonymous with 
Cognac Brandy at its best. Though no shipments 
of * & * Hennessy Cognac have been 

made from France to the United States 

since May, 1940, it is possible that 

your local dealer may still have a 

bottle of genuine *** Hennessy 

Cognac for you. 


It is suggested that the incomparable 
flavour, bouquet and ‘clean taste” of 
* & & Hennessy be reserved for spe 
cial occasions that merit nothing less 
than this fine Cognac 


x QUALITY 
pam RORURORUL aE 
*& CLEAN TASTE 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAS HENNESSY & C9, Est, 1765 
SOLE U. $. AGENTS: Schieflelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


PLYWOOD 


Lines These Sleepers 


To help speed victory, the Douglas 
Fie Plywood industry is devoting 
its full productive capacity to war. 


@ Douglas Fir Plywood helped Pullman- 
Standard build these new troop sicepers at 
Y 3 fraction of a standard sleeper’s cost. 
Used as a smooth. durable, ECONOMICAL 
pancling for the walls and ceiling, Douglas 
Fir Plywood again proves its versatility. 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PLYWOOD 


e 
Real Lumber 
MADE LARGER, LIGHTER 


SPLIT - PROOF 
STRONGER 


@ Designed to carry 30 fighting men in 
triple-deck berths, these new-type sleepers 
were produced at a rate of 12 to 18 a day 
are the first in U. S. history to be 
built exclusively for troop transport. Write 
for information to Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, Tacoma 1. Washington. 


STRONGER PER POUND THAN STEEL 


————— 


SPORTS 


The Parson’s Pace 


Last Saturday, Gil Dodds surpassed the 
co-holders of the indoor mile record— 
Glenn Cunningham, Chuck Fenske, and 
Les MacMitchell (4:07.4). The Boston 
parson galloped the Columbian Mile at 
Madison Square Garden in New York in 
the new world time of 4:07.38, making his 
sixth straight victory of the year. Inspired, 
Dodds then doubled his triumph by 
winning his first attempt at 1,000 yards, 






Points for West Point 


Cadet Joseph W. Stilwell enjoyed the 
newfangled game of basketball. In his 
third year at West Point (1903), he 
scheduled an -exhibition game between 
Army and the Yonkers YMCA to introduce 
the sport to the Point. Army won 54-10. 

The next year, the United States Mili- 
tary Academy started a major intercol- 
legiate series by engaging Princeton. 
Young Stilwell, an aggressive forward, 
was not only a regular on that first Army 
team but its manager. As Vinegar Joe, 
now a lieutenant general in Uncle Sam’s 
Army, was scoring Burmese ° baskets 
against the Japs (see page 19), the game 
he pioneered reached its high point. — 


The Undefeated: Army went through 
its first unbeaten basketball season twen- 
ty years after the game began at the 
Point. Another twenty years, and another 
undefeated Army team. Last week the 
1943-44 aggregation, like its predecessor 
in 1922-23, stored away its untrod-upon 
sneakers in the immense Cadet storeroom 
after a tough but completely victorious 
fifteen-game season. 

Main stalwarts of the court season 
were Big Ed Christl, the 6-foot-4 center 
and captain, and three pigskin products 
of Col. Earl (Red) Blaik’s football team: 
the fast-breaking Doug Kenna of Jack- 
son, Miss.; “Three-Star” John Hennessey, 
an outstanding defense man out of Chi- 
cago, and high-scoring Dale Hall from 
Kansas. The former all-Kansas Parsons 
High School star scored Army’s high total 
of the season, 273 points, and was elect- 
ed captain of the 1945 squad. In the 
Navy game the four stars really broke 
loose. Kenna dunked 17 points and Hall 
13. Christl, despite a broken thumb, han- 
dled the ball as skillfully as ever. Army 
beat Navy 47-40. 

The unmarred record of the’ Gray team 

was Coach Ed Kelleher’s first taste of the 
sweet without the bitter. On lend-lease 
from Fordham University, which dropped 
basketball for the duration, Kelleher put 
America’s future generals through a rug- 
ged conditioning course. 
@ Besides Stilwell, the starred ex-basket- 
ballers include Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers, 
now deputy commander of the Mediter- 
ranean area, and Maj. Gen. Alexander D. 
Surles, in charge of Army Public Rela- 
tions. 
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GOMGBER APPROACHES 
OBJECTIVE 





pace HOURS after leaving its base, 
an American bomber approaches its 
target. And now come the breathless 20 
seconds that determine the success or 
failure of the bomber’s mission. 


During the vital 20 seconds of the final 
bombing run, the pilot’s hands are not on the 
controls, 
20 SECONDS! This is the time it 
takes for the bomber to make its 
run and drop its bombs. 


20 SECONDS! To make these sec- 
onds count, the bomber crew was 
trained two years. For these, they 
have fought through swarms of en- 
emy fighters and dodged through 
clouds of flak. 


And now... unless the plane is held 
exactly on the course that the bombardier 
directs . . . the bombs will miss, and all 
the hours of the flight will be wasted. 


During these 20 seconds, the pilot 
of this bomber isn’t human. It’s 
a machine—the Sperry Electronic 
Gyropilot. American fliers have 
nicknamed it Elmer. The British 
call it George. 


The Sperry. Gyropilot holds the bomber 


For 20 vital seconds, 


the pilot isn’t human! 


ons 
«@ wa. ---- eee --- aman 
A.A. FLAK . 
SPERRY GYRO PILOT TAKES OVER AND 
LEVELS PLANE FOR BOMBING RUN 


on its bombing run with nerveless pre- 
cision. Its errorless control is one of the 
big reasons for the accuracy of American 
high-level precision bombing. 

Surprisingly enough, this amazing de- 
vice is not new. Sperry invented and 
built a workable Gyropilot before the 
first World War. In 1933, Wiley Post flew 
around the world alone with the aid of a 
Sperry Gyropilot. 

Soon after that, Sperry Gyropilots be- 
came standard equipment on American 
transport planes. When the present war 
came, the device was quickly adapted to 
give it the precision needed for bomb- 
ing work. 

Today, the job of sending the Gyro- 
pilot off to war is too big for any one 
company. So, in addition to Sperry, A.C. 
Sparkplug Division of General Motors 
is turning out large quantities, and other 
types of Sperry Gyropilots are being 
made by Electric Auto-Lite Co. and 
Eversharp, Inc. 





Birth of the Gyropilot. The late Lawrence 
Sperry and his mechanic leave the controls, 
while the great-great-grandfather of all 
Gyropilots holds the plane level on its course. 
(France, 1914.) 


The Gyropilot is but one of several 





END OF RUN 
GYROPILOT OFF 





hundred precision devices, for war and 


peace, developed and manufactured by 
the three Sperry companies. Solving difh- 


cult technical problems through research, 


invention, and precision engineering is 
Sperry’s business, and we work at it 
constantly. 


This is Elmer, himselt— 
@ ‘first-class “flying 
man" once the course 
is set for him. 


Section of the instrument panel on a Consol- 
idated Liberator B-24, showing the controls 
for the Sperry Gyropilot. Once set on a 
course, nothing less than sheer destruction 
can affect its efficiency. 


When the war is over, the Gyropilot, 
along with many other products of 
Sperry, will return to peacetime work. 


* Let's All Keep Backing the Attack *& 
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Associated Press 


Cheerfully these nine women® faced charges of advocating polygamy 








RELIGION 





Fundamental Polygamists 


Ever since the Prophet Joseph Smith 
took a second wife in 1841, the polygamy 
issue has plagued the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon). 
Against plural marriage last week was 
launched the strongest drive im half a 
century. Moving simultaneously in Utah, 
Idaho, and Arizona, Federal and state 
law-enforcement officers arrested 46 
members of the Fundamentalist sect. The 
charges against them—both by state and 
Federal governments—were severe: Mann 
Act and Lindbergh kidnap law violations; 
mailing obscene literature; conspiracy; 
unlawful cohabitation. 

The Lindbergh law was_ invoked 
against William Chatwin, Charles F. Zit- 
ting—member of the priesthood council, 
the small sect’s governing body—and the 
wan, haggard-looking Edna Christensen. 
The trio:is charged with having kid- 
napped a 14-year-old girl from Provo, 
Utah, and transported her to Arizona for 
the practice of polygamy. 

Charged with sending obscene matter 
through the mails were the distinguished- 
looking, white-haired Joseph W. Musser, 
president of the Fundamentalists, and six 
members of the priesthood council. The 
indictment specifically cited a letter Mus- 
ser mailed to Heber Cleveland of Grand 


. — Colo., in 1942, “wherein po- 


ygamy is advocated and urged.” More- 
over, the magazine Truth, of which the 
71-year-old sect leader is editor, is de- 
voted chiefly to propagandizing polyga- 
my. Musser, the father of twenty chil- 


dren, is further charged with cohabiting 
with five different women. 

Meanwhile, nine of the women in- 
dicted, young, attractive, and happy de- 
spite the charges against them, were held 
in Salt Lake City in $1,000 bond each. 
For some of the sect’s key leaders (some 
are reported to have six wives and “at 
least 33 children”) the bail was $2,500, 
while others were released on their word. 
One self-styled “saint” declared in an 
interview: “Polygamy is a hard thing to 
live, and anyone who thinks it’s fun ought 
to try it. Polygamy is the only path to 
celestial glory; without it, many women 
are driven to prostitution.” 

Behind the present clamp-down lies 
a long and stormy battle in Utah. For 
nearly 50 years after the Prophet Joseph 
decreed it, polygamy was a standard 
Mormon tenet. In 1890, after the Mor- 
mons had defied the Federal government 
for years on polygamy, President Wilford 
Woodruff issued a manifesto renouncing 
the practice, as a preliminary to Utah’s 
admission to the Union. Immediately the 
church which had been hounded and 
hunted across the United States was torn 
anew—this time by internal strife. Dissi- 
dents (totaling some 2,500) often formed 
their own splinter sects, and scattered 
in small colonies throughout the Inter- 
mountain states. Out of these the Funda- 
mentalists emerged as the strongest. 
The group regards itself as the “true” 
Mormon Chutch. 

Last week the orthodox. Mormon 
Church not only commended officials for 
making the arrests but actually helped 





*Left to right, standing g: Leona Jeffs, Myrtle Li 
Rhea A unz, Mable Finlayson, Juanita Bae 
Seated: Melba Finlayson, Jean Barlow Darger, Marie 
Beth Barlow Cleveland, Mills. ; 
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prepare evidence against the accused, 
Even though they themselves excommun- 
icate anyone found guilty of practicing 
polygamy, Mormons doubted - that the 
new drive would stamp it out entirely, 


Revolt Against Bombs 


As Allied air raids on Germany 
reached a new fury last week (see page 
25), there also appeared one of the 
strongest protests of the war against 
“obliteration” bombing. In a special sec- 
tion of its monthly magazine, Fellowship, 
the pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation 
reprinted an article recently published 
in England by the British pacifist, Vera 
Brittain. 

Titled “Massacre by Bombing,” the 
reprint was prefaced with a foreword 
signed by 28 of America’s most promi- 
nent writers and clergymen.” This outcry 
betokened the vast spiritual unrest of 
those unable to reconcile total war with 
the traditional pacifism of Christianity, 
And making it doubly significant, it fol- 
lowed by a month similar English pro- 
tests made by the Anglican Bishop of 
Chichester and by Lord Lang, the for- 
mer Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The salient points in Miss Brittain’s 

article: 
@ There is no certainty that the war will 
be shortened by bombing of cities, “and 
nothing less than absolute certainty en- 
titles even the most ardent of the war’s 
supporters to use these dreadful expedi- 
ents.” 
@ Bombing does not induce revolt or 
break morale but builds the desire for 
revenge. “Thus we. are steadily creating 
in Europe the psychological foundations 
for a third world war.” 
@ “If we imitate anc intensify the en- 
emy’s methods, we shall actually have 
been defeated by the very evils which 
we believe ourselves to be fighting . . . It 
is the infliction of suffering, .far more 
than its endurance, which morally dam- 
ages a nation.” 

Adding to these arguments, the Amer- 
ican protestants in their foreword drove 
home their position: “In these days... 
it would appear that the chief end of 
man is mass fratricide . . . Christian 
people should be moved to examine 
themselves concerning their participa- 
tion in this carnival of death—even 
though they may be thousands of miles 
away.” 


Counterprotest: The reaction was im- 
mediate and mostly one-sided—vigorous 
counterprotest from clergymen and lay- 
men alike. Letters to The New York 
Times lined up 50 to one against the 
pacifist position. Many suspected the 
signers of being outright Axis sympa- 
thizers, or at least victims of its propa- 


Emerson Fosdick of the 
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FIGHTER 
PLANES 
125 TUBES 


ROARING, SNORTING 


JEEP 
NEEDS 20 TUBES 















flies the air every tank -in every 
terrain must first have its full 
complement of electron tubes 


TRANSMITTING TUBES 
CATHODE RAY TUBES 
SPECIAL PURPOSE TUBES 


A tarRGE TANK 


-PARATROOPERS’ 
RADIO SETS 
ARE ON THE 
MUST LIST 


A BOMBER 
- REQUIRES 
350 TUBES 


LIFE RAFTS 
CARRY AUTOMATIC 
RADIO, TRANSMITTERS 


a Te a 


P-T BOATS 
ARE EQUIPPED 
WITH 600 TUBES 


WALKIE-TALKIE 
EQUIPMENT INCLUDES 


USES 60 TUBES 
7 TUBES 


CARRIERS AND THEIR PLANES 
REQUIRE OVER 40,000 RADIO. TUBES 


Years before Pearl Harbor Ken-Rad 
tubes were shipped to sixty coun- 
tries on every continent and to 
major islands in every sea In war 
or peace Ken-Rad serves the world 


Every ship that sails the 
sea every plane that 


RECEIVING TUBES 
INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 
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DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterhead 


These Generated Type heads produce 
top quality lumber at feeds of 150 to 
600 feet per minute. 





Ships, ships, more ships... fast... 
that has been a prime need in this global 
conflict. Producing unheard of numbers of 


Maritime Cargo Vessels created an unprecedented 
need for such essential equipment as spars. 





And to production-minded, wood-working men this quantity demand for quality 
lumber meant DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterheads. These cutterheads shape and 

ane 40-foot spars from rough logs or poles, turning out an accurately cut, 
Beautifully finished product at an amazing rate. 


. Moreover, DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterheads are on many other equally meritorious 


wartime duties. For example, they make box board matching for ammunition 
boxes where a tongue and groove joint is required .. . they produce flooring and 
ceiling for barracks and warehouses... they turn out a variety of patterns for 
housing projects. 


The DISSTON-Philbrick Cutterhead is another of the ingenious Disston tools 
which are doing such varied and vital service throughout wartime industry . .. 
For cooperation on your tool problems, write to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 
346 Tacony, Philadel- 
phia 35, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Associated Press 
Madonna and Ship: This figure of 
Mary, the protector, upholding a de- 
stroyer escort, will be placed in a 
chapel at the Norfolk naval operating 
base. Designed by Wilbur H. Bum- 
ham of Boston, one of the world’s out- 
standing stained-glass window cre- 
ators, the work has caused some con- 
troversy. “It’s the warship,” he says. 
“That’s what scares people.” 
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ganda. But the most articulate objec- 
tion came from the Rev. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, president of the International 
Christian Endeavor Society and a major 
in the Army Chaplains Corps. “At first 
hand,” he said, “I know the horrors of 
which these 28 have written. They nor I 
will ever tell that story, and every minute 
of delay in winning this war is death for 
yet other men, women, and children ... 
Every word spoken now and every act 
speeds victory . . . or gives comfort to 
the enemy.” 

Although protests against bombing re- 
flect the attitude of only a small minor- 
ity of sincere pacifists, they demonstrate 
how strenuously the churches have strug- 
gled to determine the viewpoint which 
Christians should take toward this war. 
The majority of churchmen. have reached 
realistic rather than idealistic conclusions. 
Basically, they come down to this: 

The war must be accepted as a fact, 
the lesser of two evils (the other being 
Fascism), and every effort must be made 
to end it as quickly as possible. To do 
this, every military means at hand must 
be used to prevent excessive loss of lives 
and prolonged suffering. True, Christian- 
ity is an uncompromising ideal, but the 
world we live in does not accept the 
Sermon on the Mount as its code of con- 
duct. Christianity, then, must be regard- 
ed as a great goal rather than as 4 
present reality. Hence the military neces- 
sity for mass bombings must be left to 
the decision of Allied military leaders. 
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UVcT .. . pioneers in ultra high frequency 
beam transmission who more than a decade 
ago established a communications link 
across the English Channel using a beam of 
1,700,000 kilocycles. 


Blind as a moth in an arc light 
The transport plows through the fog 


Dead in its path 

Lurking in the dense grey shrouds 
Looms an enemy as destructive 
As a U-boat... 

An iceberg! 


* 


“ 


On the bridge ; 
One pair of eyes can pierce the fog 
The eyes of 

“Intelectron” ... 


Instantly the alarm 
Goes to the helmsman 


Slowly... 

The giant ship swings... 

Silently it surges past the ghostly mountain 
And sails on safely into the night 


* * 


Electronic equipment 

To help men see and hear 

What eyes and ears alone cannot detect 

Is made by I.T.&T.’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


These days “Intelectron” 

Is doing many war jobs well 
After Victory it will guide 
The ships of peace 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 


Manufacturing Associate of: 


Newark, N. J. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TeLecrapn CorPoRrATION 


Copyright 1944, International Teléphone and Telegraph Corporation 
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EDUCATION 


Superkid 


Now and then 12-year-old Merrill Ken- 
neth Wolf remembered his age and in a 
burst of exuberance leaped to the top of 
a low wall and pranced its length. But 
mostly he behaved with sobriety and dis- 
concerting (to adults) brilliance. Young 
Wolf matriculated last week as a sopho- 
more at Yale, to major in music under 
Prof. Paul Hindemith. If the credits he 
earned from two years of study at West- 
ern Reserve University are found valid, 
he will move up to a junior. In that case 
Kenneth will graduate in 1946 when he is 
14 years old, making him the youngest 
Yale alumnus in history. (His nearest 
known rival is Charles Chauncey, who 
graduated from Yale in 1792 at 15.) 

The Cleveland, Ohio, boy has an IQ 
of 182, and a mental age of 20. At 1, he 
startled his attorney-parents by reading 
a first-grade reader. Shortly after that, 
when his mother called his lunch 
“chicky,” Kenneth reprimanded her: 
“Mother, let us speak good English.” At 
22 months he suddenly began: playing 
Liszt on the piano. A year later he com- 
posed his first piece of music, earthily 
entitled: “Dance and Go to the Bath- 
room.” Altogether, his compositions num- 
ber eleven, including two tone poems, 
several sonatas, and a symphony he com- 
‘sap and orchestrated two years ago (it 

as never been played, he says, because 
“it was purely an exercise”). 

Kenneth tried grammar school at 6, but 
the principal asked him to leave because 
he disrupted classes by “asking too many 
questions and volunteering too man 
answers.” At Western Reserve, whic 
he entered at 10, the boy led his classes 
in mathematics and organic chemistry. 
At Yale he will take the classics with, as 
he said, “a liberal sprinkling of cultures.” 
Kenneth will also study English, music, 
government, analytical geometry, and 
calculus. “I do not anticipate much diffi- 
culty with calculus.” He hopes to get a 
Ph.D. degree before he is 16, then plans 
to devote his life to being a pianist and 
a composer. 

In New Haven last week store clerks 
found the prodigy demanding and too 
self-possessed, but a smart shopper. To 
reporters who flocked to his first press 
conference he remarked he “had been 
meg by the gentlemen of the press 

fore, and I just can’t understand it.” 
And pester him they did—with every 
question they could think of—as he will 
doubtless be pestered for at least the 
rest of his academic life. Some of his 
views: 


Sports: Kenneth does not like to play 
baseball. He likes to swim, “but definite- 
‘ly i am not a good swimmer. I swim. Pe- 

riod.” 














Literature: He enjoyed “Alice in Won- 
derland” tremendously when he was 4, 
now likes “subtle” writing. “The New 


International 
Genius Wolf: Anticipated no difficulty 


Yorker,” he said “is quite subtle, but a 
little ribald for my taste.” 


Swing Music: “I don’t care for it hot 
or sweet, but I do catch myself humming 
‘Mairzy Doats’.” 

Movies and Radio: “I have absolutely 
no taste for the ordinary adventure 
movies or those of the lives of great per- 
sonalities. They are distorted to fit the 
minds of the average moviegoers.” And 
as for the Quiz Kids, he once refused an 
invitation to appear on their ‘radio pro- 
gram and explained his refusal with: 
“I'm not in their class.” To which his 
mother added: “Quiz Kids are preco- 
cious children while Kenneth is an adult.” 


Newsweek, Marcu 20, 1944 


_MOVIES 
Torture, Death, and Drama 


Months ago, when the War Depart- 
ment was still playing mum about Jap 
atrocities, Darryl F. Zanuck locked the 
doors of a Twentieth Century-Fox stage 
and went to work on a story about the 
American fliers who flew with Doolittle 
over Tokyo, were captured, tortured, and 
finally tried and sentenced to death. 

At that time Washington banned films 
showing Jap treatment of: American pris- 
oners on the grounds that such movies 
might provoke further reprisals. How- 
ever, with the War Department's recent 
publication of Japanese atrocities in the 
Philippines, the lid was sprung wide 
open. As a result, there will be a rush of 
films calculated to keep the Rising Sun 
in mind ‘come the setting of the Swas- 
tika. Meanwhile, thanks to Zanuck’s 
gamble, “The Purple Heart” leads the 
grim field with an alternately oppressive 
and inspiring account of what could have 
happened to the aviators who bailed out 
of their planes on April 18, 1942, and 
tumbled into the Dark Ages. 

Such is the -quality of “The Purple 
Heart” that fiction blends persuasively 
with the few known facts. Almost a year 
ago the Japs righteously announced that 
some of the Doolittle fliers who had 
fallen into their hands had been execut- 
ed. J. B. Powell, editor of The North 
China Review, who lost both feet while 
a guest of Hirohito, occupied a cell close 
by the jailed Americans and claimed he 
heard them screaming as they were 
beaten and tortured. And Otto D. Tolis- 
chus, Far East correspondent of The 
New York Times, and a Jap prisoner at 





Trial by fury: Hollywood filmed a propaganda haymaker about Doolittle’s heroes 
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Our anti-aircraft boys are knocking Junkers, 
Messerschmitts and Zeros out of the sky with 
great regularity. The Eclipse Data Transmis- 
sion System helps them put their shots right on 
the button. This device automatically computes 
the altitude and speed of aircraft and transmits 
firing instructions to the gun pointer. BEAD 
CHAIN is a part of this equipment. 


BEAD CHAIN has many applications on 
tanks, planes, ships and other war equipment 
to keep important little things from being lost. 

_ BEAD CHAIN can’t kink because each bead 
American gunners tracking an is a swivel. It is ideal for holding screw caps, 
Date trantniivor Sse covers, and other removable parts. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT . 
MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 





BUY MORE ( \ WAR BONDS 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS, BRIOGEPORT 5, CONN. 
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’ the time of the Doolittle raid, helped out 


as the film’s technical adviser. 

Thus, if this film isn’t the macabre 
McCoy, it is a reasonable approximation. 
Zar':ck, hiding behind his favorite pseu- 
dor:y:n (Melville Crossman), has written 
a plausible and shocking story of the 
American fliers who are charged with 
murder on the spurious grounds of hav- 
ing strafed nonmilitary objectives. In 
flagrant violation of international law, 
these prisoners of war are tried in a civil 
court, before an audience of Axis corre- 
spondents and a select group. of badly 
frightened Jap officials. 

The trial is~ halted when respective 
representatives of the army and navy try 
to shift the responsibility for Doolittle’s 
inexcusable intrusion. One by one the 
Americans are tortured to reveal their 
base of operations, and when torture fails 


‘the Japs play their final ace—an easy out 


as ordinary prisoners of war. In a secret 
ballot, the men vote for silence and the 
inevitable sentence of death by the ax. 
Shrewdly, Lewis Milestone has elected 
to dramatize the torture chamber by in- 
direction, leaving the satanic details to 
the imagination. Otherwise, the director 
has developed his somber theme with the 
vivid realism of a newsreel report. With 
Dana Andrews and Sam Levene heading 
his capable cast, Milestone achieves not 
only an expert job of movie-making but 
a propaganda film that will leave you as 
oes as a haymaker to the mid- 


Tomorrow Today 


With René Clair directing as well as 
lending Dudley Nichols a hand on the 
script, it isn’t surprising that “It Hap- 
pened Tomorrow” proves a deft, imag- 
inative, and thoroughly diverting little 
comedy. This is the fantastic history of 
what happens to a cub reporter of the 
1890s when for three days in succession, 
a ghostly old man presents him with a 
copy of tomorrow's newspaper a day 
before it could have gone to press. 
Our hero’s first impulse, of course, is 
to cash in on this opportunity to become 
a great reporter. Noting his own by-line 
on tomorrow’s scoop—a daring holdup at 
the local opera house—he retypes the 
story and rushes to the scene of the crime 
in time to see it happen. But the third 
day the reporter receives his advance 


- edition, it occurs to him tomorrow’s rac- 


ing results would be a handy reference 
work at a racetrack today. Disturbingly, 
the third and last paper also carries a 
dramatic account of how the reporter 
was shot and killed in a hotel lobby. 

Apparently Clair had a lot of fun 
exploring the comic possibilities of his 
theme, and his players react with per: 
formances that match the mood. Partic- 
ularly ig. use are Dick Powell as the 
reporter determined to avoid a certain 
hotel lobby on a certain day, Linda Dar- 
nell as love interest, and Jack Oakie as 2 
low-comedy clairvoyant 





Morgan and Sheridan doubled in nostalgia 


Dimmed-Out Moon 


Warner Brothers’ “Shine On Harvest 
Moon” might be a little (though not very 
much) easier to take if the musical didn’t 
pretend to dramatize ‘the careers of two 
of show business’s great performers— 
Nora Bayes and her song-writing hus- 
band and stage partner, Jack Norworth. 
If you didn’t know Nora, it may not mat- 
ter. The film has the contrived nostalgia 
of its time and place and costume, and 
the customary score of old-time song hits, 
including Norworth’s perennial favorite 
that gives the film its title. 

Once again Hollywood has settled for 
a pair of small-time entertainers who 
meet, marry, part, and get together for a 
grand finale in the Big Time. You've seen 
Alice Faye and John Payne, for instance, 
go through pretty much the same maneu- 
vers at Twentieth Century-Fox; and Judy 
Garland and Gene Kelly, among others, 
have suffered similarly for dear old 
M-G-M. 

Ann Sheridan and Dennis ene, sing 
and comport themselves as credibly as 
might be expected under the hapless cir- 


ue ‘Could Magellan have catried with him a few casks 


of Merito Wine when he sailed on his famous voy- 


age in 1519? He could—and probably did. For 
already in the sixteenth century the ancestors of 


the present Marques del Merito had been making 
fine wines in Spain for several hundred years .. . 


‘Today the Merito name is known the world over 


as standing for magnificent sherries and ports—as 
fine today as ever in their long and distinguished 
history. In spite of the war, you can still buy 
Merito Wines here in America at most good dealers. 


Each Merito label carries helpful informa- 
tian on taste, color and use. Look for the 
Merito label when you buy wine. 

* >: 


cumstances, and Jack Carson, Marie Wil- i a "0.180 
son, and S. Z. Sakall winnow a number yore a _— 
of laughs from slim script pickings. Da- Ss ; - Bee 
vid Butler, who parlayed Hope and Cros- _- 

by and Lamour for a hilarious jackpot in 
“The Road to Morocco,” appears to be 
thrown for a loss by his present assign- 
ment. By way of a hopeless last-lap 
sprint, he has switched from black and 
white into a culminating rainbow of 
Technicolored promise. This climax finds 
the Norworths. headlining the Ziegfeld 
Follies circa 1907; it should also find the 
One and only Ziegfeld turning morbidly 
and methodically in his hallowed grave. 

















RADIO 
Sponsor Take All 


Norman Corwin, generally regarded as 
radio’s foremost dramatic writer, returned 
to CBS last week after a year’s interlude 
in Hollywood. He started a new series of 
26 half-hour plays which will range, 
according to CBS, from documentary 





dramas to “radio cantatas” (whatever | 


they are), and will strive to be “artistic 
without being highbrow, entertaining 
without being lowbrow .. . and exciting 
without causing people to jump out of a 
window in panic.” Some will be written 
by Corwin himself, some by guest writers 
under his direction. 

Mpre significant than the contents of 
the programs is the fact that CBS has 
given Corwin a weekly half hour of high- 
ly salable time (Tuesday, 10-10:30 p.m. 
EWT), and has announced that any 
sponsor who wants to buy the half hour 
will have to take the program with it. 
Coming at a time when almost any 
half hour is potential money in the net- 
work’s pocket, CBS’s take-it-or-leave-it 
stand was evidence of an important and 
fairly recent change in attitude. 

A year ago William S. Paley, president 
of CBS (now with the Office of War In- 
formation in London), made a speech to 
the National ‘Association of Broadcasters 
in Chicago urging that radio networks 
try to build up their own program depart- 
ments and accept less ready-made ma- 
terial from advertisers and advertising 
agencies. “The advertiser,” Paley said, 
“has no desire to harm radio. However, 
at times, what may be productive spon- 
sorship or what may seem like produc- 
tive sponsorship, may not be compatible 
with high broadcasting standards. It may 
be a commercial which hammers too 
hard, it may be a program in questionable 
taste, it may be a spot announcement that 
is too long and in the wrong place, it 
may be the wrong time on the schedule 
for a certain kind of show.” 


Sponsor Trouble: At the bottom of 
most radio program trouble, in the opin- 
ion of some radio people, was the fact 
that control of the airwaves had slipped 
from station and network owners into the 
hands of sponsors whose interest in radio 
too often was only the hour a week they 
sponsored and its effect on their sales 
charts. Reaching for the biggest market 
at the lowest cost, the sponsor tended to 
avoid experimentation and stick to a 
proven formula, like the soap opera or 
the quiz show. He depended on Holly- 
wood names rather than good material to 
build an audience. Since such advertisers 
cared little about the general tone of 
broadcasting, some radio men thought 
that tone went lower and lower. 

As the -first big move toward the goal 
of less sponsor control, CBS last Septem- 
ber banned its commentators from air- 
ing their own views and limited them to 
strictly factual news. Although the move 
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Norman Corwin pointed the way to a new program policy 


was widely misinterpreted as a gag on 
free speech, CBS couldn’t explain its 
motives fully for fear of offending their 
one source of income: the client. 

The Corwin deal is unique in that it 
is the first time the network has deliber- 
ately saved a salable night-time spot for 
a sustaining program. NBC took a similar 
step recently when it decided to risk of- 
fending an important radio time buyer 
(General Foods) and one of the largest 
advertising agencies (Young & Rubicam) 
in order to keep the Jack Benny program 
on its coveted Sunday night 7-7:30 EWT 
spot (NEWSWEEK, March 6). 


Broadcasting the Invasion 


The four major American networks 
last week were laying the groundwork 
for the biggest job of news coverage in 
history—the forthcoming Western inva- 
sion of Europe. Mutual and Blue, which 
rely mainly on commentators for, their 
news coverage, were still working out 
plans for reporting the invasion directly. 
But the two big networks, NBC and CBS, 
were ready with the details o§ their plans 
to bring listeners thorough news as 
quickly and clearly as possible—much of 
it from their own staffs already in Lon- 
don. 

CBS was the first to reveal its plans. 
A memorandum by Paul White, CBS 
news director, reminded the news staff 
“that those who are listening to us are 
mothers, fathers, wives, and sweethearts 
of the men participating in this story 
. . . Always aim for [their] confidence 
and remember that winning the war is a 
hell of a lot more important than re- 
porting it.” 

The specific instructions that followed 
were brief and to the point. They warned 
reporters to “keep an informative, unex- 
cited demeanor at the microphone.” All 
news sources are to be given, to avoid 


the discrepancies that often exist between 
Allied and Axis releases. 

To facilitate these instructions, the 
network announced that it is .augment- 
ing all its reportorial staffs. Two re- 
porters have been added to the four- 
man staff in London. Personnel at the 
CBS short-wave listening post at Roose- 
velt Field will be increased. The Wash- 
ington and New York news rooms will 
be placed on round-the-clock schedules. 

Finally, at the moment of invasion, 
CBS will inaugurate a “beep” system to 
warn affiliated station engineers as well 
as listeners of forthcoming news bulle- 
tins. The “beep”—a low tone, perceptible 
to attentive listeners—will be sounded 
from New York and heard on all pro- 
grams to indicate that a news flash fol 
lows in ten seconds. 

The NBC plans, as outlined by its 
news director, William F. Brooks, are 
substantially the same as those of CBS. 
NBC will maintain a staff of twelve in 
its London office. When the news of. the 
invasion first breaks, NBC plans to de- 
vote most of its daily programs to news, 
including reports from overseas and sev- 
eral special programs to bring refugee 
ambassadors, statesmen, politicians, and 
businessmen in this country to the micro- 
phone for informal round-table discus- 
sions of the news’ implications. Later, 
NBC plans special one- or two-minute 
broadcasts at frequent intervals through- 
out the day. 

Networks in general will take a tip 
from: the news wire services. Weeks ago, 
they agreed on a reporting pool for their 
men in and around London. Thus if only 
one radio correspondent can cover a 
particular engagement, his report will be 
made available to the other networks. If 
the news is big enough, time will be 
cleared on all networks simultaneously 
to carry his words to this country by 
short-wave from London. 
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FACTS FROM THE FILES IN AMERICA’S WAR ON SABOTAGE (os BY NOISE 
Neier 





ween 
the 
nent- 
) Te- 
four- Sal 
- the . a 
0Se- rs THE COMPANY: A well-known maker of materials and equip- 
/ = ment for Uncle Sam’s fighting men (name on request). 
wi 
ee THE PROBLEM: Constant, distracting noise was ‘leaking in” from an 
" adjoining factory area, adding to the din of office machines, tele- 
well : -phones and shouted conversations. Nerves were being worn to a 
“8 ; frazzle, errors mounted, absences increased. 
table 
— THE SOLUTION: Management went straight to the heart of the problem, 
- fol called in the nearby Acousti-Celotex* distributor. His long experience as a 
member of the world’s foremost sound conditioning organization quickly 
y its revealed the most efficient way to defeat this “sabotage” by noise. 
are 
ae THE TREATMENT: Despite “‘eyesore” beams, an ingenious method was devised 
~ the for covering the entire ceiling with Acousti-Celotex,* the world-famous perfo- 
de- rated fibre tile and most widely used of all sound conditioning materials. 
ews, 
a @ THE RESULT: A flat, attractive ceiling which not only trapped and 
and subdued needless noise, but “dressed up” the whole office as well! 
icro- = «6 Nerves: returned to normal, workers became more contented, more 
CUS- : accurate, more productive than ever before! 
ater, a 
nute x - 
ugh- e If you suspect noise of distracting key quarters. His experience covers every FREE! Write for the informa- 
: workers, reducing efficiency or lowering noise problem—in factory, office, school, tive new booklet “25 Answers 
tip morale in your business, consider the church, theater or hospital. His advice is . mvs s on mae rye 
280, ease with your local Acousti-Celotex dis- yours without obligation. A note to us Pocatial ‘Aiea WheColosen 
heir . tributor. He is sound conditioning head-__ will bring him to your desk. Corporation, Department 


NW-3-44, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


S. . Sound Ganen 5 Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere ...in Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, is 
; AcousTi-CEL@TEX 


| by % PERFORATED FIBRE TILE—SINCE 1923 REG. U. 8. PAT. 
If You Can't Fight, Give Blood — Be a Donor with 

















AGE FENCE 








Pattern for “/omornrow 


@ When wartime pressure lets up, many plans for that tomorrow will have been determined. 
Do your plans include protection against malicious trespassers, fire fiends and thieves? 
Safeguarding lives and property has been the major function of sturdy, long-lasting Page 
Chain Link Fence for more than 60 years. Rendering skilled, responsible engineering and 
erecting service and fence repairing are the functions of long-experienced, local Page 
Fence firms. Write for FENCE FACTS and we will send the name of Association member 
nearest you. Address PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION e AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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Beit RUM Car nene 


The Rum 
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recipes, 


Connoisseur contains 
tested drink and food 
Send for Free 
Rwonnanere) Corporation, 
Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum &6, 
9O and 15! Proof. United States 
Representative: Import Division 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc mae 


your 
LOopy. 





TRAIN-SICK ? 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented ; 
and relieved with the aid of 





SEASICK REMEDY 








Mothersill's 











Durham pioneered in heavy-duty, hollow-ground 
safety razor blades of top quality. Today Durham’s 
35 years’ experience assures you the finest money 
can buy —a precision hollow-ground blade, with 
real heft for the toughest whiskers. Durham blades 
take repeated stroppings, too, for economy! Kit 
includes razor, shave stick, comb, ten double-edge 
blades and STROP to keep ’em shaving smoothly. 





~JRHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. S, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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MEDICINE 
Help for the Childless 


In the Journal of the American Medical 
Association last week appeared details of 
a method of aiding sterile women. It in- 
volves carefully kept temperature graphs 
to indicate the date of ovulation—the 
time (usually about three days a month) 
when conception is most likely to occur. 
It is not easy. 

As described by Dr. Pendleton Tomp- 
kins of Philadelphia, the method is based 
on the findings of many scientists that a 
woman’s temperature is lower during the 
first part of the menstrual month, and 
that it increases about the time of ovula- 
tion. 

Since the temperature variation is 
slight—only a few fifths of a degree— 
daily temperature must be taken by rectal 
thermometer, and with “the utmost prac- 
tical accuracy.” Tompkins warns his pa- 
tients to take the temperature immediate- 
ly on awakening in the morning, and be- 
fore eating, drinking, or smoking. 


Midget Booster 


From the University of California last 
week came word of a startling discovery: 
isolation in a pure form of a growth hor- 
mone. It may help dwarfed humans at- 
tain normal size. In time it might also 
turn normal-sized people into giants. 

Credit for the work went to Dr. Choh 
Hao-li, assisted by Dr. Herbert M. Evans, 
who had previously discovered Vitamin 
E, an essential to mammalian reproduc- 
tion. As long ago as 1922, Dr. Evans and 
Dr. J. A. Long had found that substances 
in the pituitary gland controlled growth. 
Working with animal pituitaries, the ex- 
perimenters found that toxic impurities 
interfered with clinical tests. Then began 
long years of attempts to isolate pure hor- 
mones from the pituitary. Dr. Li, a Nan- 
king University graduate who came to 
this country in 1935, picked up the work 
six years ago. From the pituitary he first 
extracted and purified three hormones— 
the lactogenic, which stimulates milk pro- 
duction; the interstitial, which affects cell 
growth; and the adreno-corticotropic, 


which stimulates the outer .shell of the 


adrenal gland. 

Then came the growth hormone. Its 
isolation was a long and tedious process: 
grinding of the gland, extraction of the 
hormone with alkaline solution, salt frac- 
tionation, and iso-electric precipitation. 
In the end the yield was minute: only 
about a thousandth of an ounce of pure 
hormone from two pounds of anterior 
beef pituitary. But its effect excited the 
researchers: young rats whose pituitaries 
had been removed kept growing as if 
they still had the glands; adult rats that 
had reached full size grew still larger 
when injected with the hormone. 

On the prospects of using the hormone 
on human beings in the near future, Drs. 
Li and Evans were. supercautious. They 
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pointed to the small yield, the expense of 
producing the hormone in quantity, and 
fhe unanswered question of whether, be- 
guse of possible allergic reactions, the 
human system can tolerate it. And they 
ere less concerned with the possibility 
of producing giants than with the hope of 
ing dwarfism. “We are not interested 
in creating a race of behemoths,” said Dr. 
Evans. Dr. Li told Newsweek that such 
stunted peoples as the Japanese, by sys- 
tematic use of the hormone, might even- 
tually reach the size of other races. 


Nasal Rule 


The perfect nose, according to plastic 
surgeons’ esthetic standards, measures 
one-third of the facial length, has a profile 
angle of 80 degrees and a tip-tilt angle of 
95 degrees. To determine these exact di- 


Rhinometer: A nose scaled to fit the face 


mensions ‘when reconstructing noses, Dr. 
Morton I. Berson, director of plastic and 
reconstructive surgery at the Downtown 
Hospital in New York, has devised a new 
thinometer. This instrument, recently 
pictured in The American Journal of Sur- 
gery, consists of (a) two rests fitted un- 

the eyebrows, (b) a vertical column 
carrying (c) a sliding platform to meas- 
ure the length of the nose, a clamp (d) 
to check the tip tilt, and a lever (e) and 
scale (f) to measure the profile angle. 


Shelter Legs | 


Renewed Nazi raids brought an old 
ailment back to London—‘“shelter legs,” 
a swelling and stiffness afflicting chiefly 
elderly women who sleep all night in the 
air raid shelters in deck chairs. According 
to the medical journal The Lancet, pres- 
sure of deck-chair cross-bars causes lym- 

atic obstruction in vessels behind the 

ee. In some cases the ugly swelling is 
Permanent. 





Merry Christmas—on March I7th! 


Sounds silly, doesn’t it? But it’s true . 


. . Some of 


our servicemen in the Pacific are getting their Christmas 


mail in the middle of March—months too late... 
If only the writers at home had thought to... 


Use V-MAIL 


Ordinary mail must go by ships, 
in convoy . . . often takes months to 
get to points where servicemen wait 
for news from home. Letters months 
late make them wonder and worry. 

V-Mail flies, travels farther in 
two hours than a cargo ship in a day 
--. arrives in days rather than weeks, 
still fresh, newsy, close to home. 
V-Mail is safe and sure; can be sent 
again if a plane is lost. When a ship 
is lost, the letters aboard are lost for 
good! And V-Mail costs no more 
than ordinary mail. It’s a special 




















service for servicemen, maintained . 
by the government to get letters to 
overseas forces as soon as possible, 

Use V-Mail for all letters to 
servicemen stationed abroad. Get 
V-Mail forms from your post office 
or RFD carrier. You can buy them 
at your stationer’s. Or we will send 
a sample packet of six forms with 
our compliments. Address ... 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO 
1870 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. - 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, Sy ee 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Exit Laughing 


When Irvin S. Cobb last autumn came 
to the “Big Town” that first had lured 
him in 1904, he knew he was dying of 
dropsy. To his friends he sent word: “If, 
as, and when I get ready to depart else- 
where, I promise to keep friendly news- 
papers advised.” This, the 67-year-old 
humorist, newspaperman, author, lectur- 
er, raconteur, and actor was unable to 
do: He died in a coma last Friday in mid- 
town New York. 

This week, the ashes of the ponderous 
heavy-jowled Cobb went to the sleepy 
little river town of Paducah, Ky., which 
he put on the map singlehanded. There, 
according to a detailed, 1,500-word set 
of instructions he left with friends (see 
box), the ashes will be buried in his na- 
tive soil. 

At 17, Cobb had his first newspaper 
job, on The Paducah Daily News. At 21, 

e began writing a column of humor, 
Sour Mash, for The Louisville Evening 
Post. At 25, Cobb returned to Paducah 
to the new Paducah News Democrat, re- 
putedly as the youngest managing edi- 
tor in the country. Paducah could not 
contain him long. 

On $200 borrowed from his father-in- 
law, Cobb went to New York. The Au- 
gust weather was hot; the city editors, 
cold to his talents. From deep despair, he 
wrote them cockily: “This is positively 





Acme 


Irvin S. Cobb, Paducah’s prophet 


your last chance. I have grown weary of 
studying the wallpaper design in your 
anteroom ... Unless you grab me.. .” 

The New York Sun did grab Cobb, 
but kept him from the rival World only 
a year. On The World, Cobb became one 
of the top reporters of his day. He cov- 


ered the White House wedding of Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth. On the trial of 
Harry K. Thaw for the murder of Stan. 
ford White, the noted architect, Cobb 
poured 600,000 long-hand words from 
the courtroom. 

The magazines (Saturday Evening 
Post from 1911-22; Cosmopolitan from 
1922-32) soon claimed Cobb. His earlier 
books, “Cobb’s Anatomy,” “Cobb’s Bill 
of Fare,” and “Speaking of Operations—.” 
still are considered among the best 
samples of American humor. Fictionally, 
Cobb made his reputation with his auto- 
cratic, Bourbon-swilling Kentucky Colo- 
nel, “Judge Priest,” around whom he 
wrote 100 stories all told, he published 
50 full-length books and more than 300 
short stories; his last book was his auto- 
biography, “Exit Laughing” (1941), 
which he wrote in the conviction that he 
soon would die. But otherwise Cobb had 
virtually quit writing; his stories deemed 
old fashioned. He went into the movies 
and dabbled in radio. 

But Cobb’s wit stayed with him to the 
end. As far back as his World days, his 
quips had gained nationwide circulation. 
The most frequently plagiarized, spoken 
when he was informed that the World’s 
driving city editor, Charles Chapin, was 
ill, was: “Let’s- hope it’s nothing trivial.” 
Other memorable samples of a rich leg- 
acy of Cobbisms are: “No more privacy 
than a goldfish”; “They [Kentuckians] 
can strut sitting down”; and of his fail- 
ing health: “I may smoke nothing, drink 





‘Keep the Thing Cheerful, Boys and Girls’ 
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Irvin S. Cobb died as he had lived—humorist, professional 
Kentuckian, and good copy to the end. Below are excerpts 
from the classic letter he left to his friends: 


In death I desire that no one shall look upon my face, and 
once more I charge my family . . . that they shall put on 
none of the bogus habiliments of so-called mourning . . . I 
ask that my body be wrapped in a plain sheet or cloth and 
placed in an inexpensive container and immediately cre- 
mated . . . Nor do I crave to make my mortal exit in a tail- 
coat with white tie and artificial pearl studs. I'll be done 
with after-dinner speaking forever so why dispatch me hence 
in the regalia of the craft... 

I ask that . . . my ashes shall be taken to Paducah, and 
that at the proper planting season, a hole shall be dug in 
our family lot, or elsewhere at Oak Grove, and a dogwood 
tree planted there and the ashes strewn in the hole to ferti- 
lize the tree roots. Should the tree live, that will be monu- 
ment enough for me... 

Also . . . I'd like to have inscribed certain lines from the 
epitaph which Robert Louis Stevenson wrote for himself. 
[Here Cobb wrote—and misquoted from memory Steven- 
son’s “Home is the sailor” quatrain. ] 

And, thank you, no flowers . . . Above all, I want no 
long faces . . . and avoid reading the so-called Christian 
burial service which . . . I regard as one of the most cruel 
and paganish things inherited . . . from our remote pagan 
ancestors. 7 

In deference to the faith of our dear mother who was... 
a loyal, though never bigoted communicant of that con- 


gregation, perhaps the current pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church [in Paducah] would consent to read the 23rd 
Psalm, which was her favorite passage in the Scriptures, 
and is mine since it [is] . . . merciful without creed or dogma, 
carries no threat of eternal hell-fire . . . no direct promise 
of a heaven, which, if one may judge by the people who are 
surest of going there, must be a powerfully dull place... . 
hell may have. a worse climate, but undoubtedly the com- 
pany is sprightlier ... 

As an aside . . . my notion of an ideal religion would 
combine the dignity and the beauty of the Romanist ritual 
with certain other ingredients; the good taste and the ability 
of the Unitarians and the Episcopalians—a trait not too com- 
mon to some of the evangelical groups—to mind their own 
business... 

All Hitler needed to do was to let whiskers sprout and sit 
on a nest of thunderbolts and naked swords, thinking up 
plague and pestilence and rapine and slaughter and slavery 
for the vanquished, to be a fit understudy for the vengeful 
murderous Jehovah of the forepart of the Old Testament. 
For brother Joe Stalin, our present beloved ally and, secretly, 
the everlasting enemy of our institutions, the job would be 
easier. He already has the whiskers. (One advantage of dy- 
ing is that it affords a fellow opportunity to say a lot of 
things that have been curdling in his system all these years. 
Frankly, I’m enjoying myself.) ... 

I was almost overlooking one item: I take it that there will 
be no need for pallbearers . . . properly rendered down, my 
ashes shouldn’t much more than fill a Mason fruit jar... 

Keep the thing cheerful, boys and girls. 











LIFE EXPECTANCY: ZERO 


This is musca domes- 

tica, the common 

housefly. Within her 

span of 10 weeks, 

she will lay five or 

six batches of eggs, 

over 100 eggs at a clip. Within 

three weeks, each batch will have 

hatched, and each new female will 

be depositing hundreds of eggs of 

her own. It has been calculated 

that between April and September, 

if all eggs hatched and _all flies 

lived, the progeny of a single 

female would be nearly 6,000 billion 

flies. The housefly is the living 
multiplication table — prolific and dangerous enemy of man. 
Stopping this disease-spreader dead in her tracks is a Hercules 
chemical called Thanite*—a powerful toxic base for modern in- 
secticide sprays. High in “knockdown” and “kill”, even in 


low concentrations, sprays based on Thanite cut a fly’s life 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 


expectancy to zero. Thanite is safe 

to humans and animals, but brings 

quick destruction to mosquitos, 

moths, bedbugs, lice, ants, fleas, 

silverfish and spiders. Today 

Thanite is performing a three-fold 

national service: in household 

sprays, in livestock sprays, and in 

the Army fly and mosquito spray. 

Development of this better in- 

secticide is evidence of the prac- 

tical and forward-looking charac- 

ter of Hercules chemical research, 

in every sector of Hercules Land. 

In terpene and rosin chemicals, in 

cellulose derivatives, in paper- 

makers’ chemicals, synthetics, and explosives, we are working 
to find better products, better methods, new economies for 
industry. Right now we may have the clue which will solve some 
problem in your field. We invite your inquiry, addressed to 
Dept.N-34, Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Del. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL, MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-203 Copyright 1944, Hercules Powder Company. Incorporated 





Loss tom | 


Hace YOU SEE a force that Hitler and Tojo 
sadly misjudged — American womanpower. 

‘Day and night, throughout the U.S. air- 
craft industry, women by the thousands are 
working to upset the Axis applecart. Women 
who were stenographers, home-bodies, sales- 
people ... the girl next door... 

They multiply mightily our productive 
power. Make it possible for ever-growing 
swarms of warplanes to be turned out faster. 

The airplanes built at Northrop carry a 
message from free men and women—in the 
only words the enemy seems to understand. 
And even as our planes speak in battle, the 
Northrop group works on —creating and 
building yet more deadly aircraft. 


NORTHROP 


Aircratt Inc. x 
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NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. ¢ NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA « MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 
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nothing, be in bed at 7. This is calculated 
to make me live five years longer. What 
for I don’t know.” 








Double Backtrack 


For the Teheran tale of Timoshenko, 
the United Press last week publicly apol- 
ogized a second time to the Russian Gov- 
emment. Actually, a red-faced UP said 
again in a wire note to clients, the Feb. 
14 report that Stalin had bopped the 
Red Army Marshal for talking too exub- 
erantly at a Teheran reception was a fic- 
tion: “The present denial is being given 
.. . in view of the unsatisfactory .. . 
statement published Feb. 27 on this 
question” (NEWswEEK, March 6). 

The United Press still refused to say 
whether official Moscow anger prompted 
the double apology, or to identify the 
correspondent who sent the story. But 
from its London bureau NEwswEEk 
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learned these facts behind the incident: 

The story was picked up at the Span- 
ish Embassy in London by Sam Hales, a 
quiet 36-year-old who went to Britain 
about a year ago after several years with 
the UP in the Middle West. Generally, 
the story was regarded as a refinement of 
one involving the same personalities after 
Lord Beaverbrook’s first visit to Russia. 
Then, Stalin purportedly rebuked Timo- 
shenko’s talkativeness by remarking to 
Beaverbrook: “I suppose you have the 
same trouble with your generals.” 

Hales and the UP were very upset at 
the furor the story caused. But no firings 
resulted. Indeed, Earl Johnson, vice pres- 
ident and general news manager of the 
UP, put responsibility also on the London 
and New York desks which had cleared 
the story. “And finally, I’m responsible 
as chief of the news report,” he added. 
From Moscow came word that the inci- 
dent was closed. 














. At the height of 
the battle for Eni- 
wetok Island on 
Feb. 20, Staff Sgt. 
John A. Bushemi 
(left), photographer 
for Yank, the Army 

“ weekly, was killed 

ie tle bad by blasts from Jap 


Happier Legacies of a War Photographer 
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; SPECIALIZED MEDICATION 


If you have a tough time getting to 
sleep tonight because transient con- 
gues fills up your nose and makes 

reathing difhcult—a few drops of 
Vicks Va-tro-nol up each nostril 
should help you in a hurry! . . . Re- 
sults are usually so good because 
Va-tro-nol decongests nasal stufh- 
ness to make breathing easier and 


invite restful sleep. 
VICKS Try it! Follow di- 
rections in folder. 
VA-TRO-NOL 








Relieve cough- 


COUGHING COLDS Sass Sx 


hlegm, ease muscular soreness and Ug 
“— with Vicks VapoRub. Its poultice- 


vapor action brings wel- 
seen relief and invites VICKS 
restful sleep. VaeoRus 


Associated Press mortars. But before 
the 27-year-old former Gary, Ind., cam- 
eraman (The Gary Post-Tribune) made 
his last trip to the front, his roving lens 
caught these vivid scenes of natives on 
the island. They were found in his nega- 
tive case after his death. 


International 


Friend or Jap? Natives hide until sure 











Mintefuational 
Raiders gone: Native smiles erase the horror and greet a friendly conqueror 
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Free Channels for World News 


Necessity to Successful Peace 


Abolition of Censorship, 
Open and Fast Communications 
Vital to Win Better Future 


For the ordinary citizen, a vastly in- 
creased, improved, and unhampered flow 
of news between countries will be one of 
the chief gains that could result from 
the coming peace. 

Through censorship, deliberate distor- 
tion of news for purposes of propaganda, 
and the muzzling of press and radio, 
whole peoples have in the past been 
manipulated like puppets. It is no acci- 
dent that the classic first step in. dictator- 
ship is the choking off of all free channels 
of information. If we are to have a better 
world in the future, those channels will 
have to be cleared and kept clear. 

Maintaining the flow of world news is 
the business of press associations 
and news agencies. Their future in- 
terrelationships are almost as im- 
portant as the relations between 
governments. As background for 
that future, NEwsweEex’s Postwar 
Horizons reviews some of the prin- 
cipal features and problems of 
world news coverage. 


The Shanghai editor looked quiz- 
zically at the two news dispatches 
in his hand. Both were datelined 
Paris. The first, from Havas, offi- 
cial French agency, said that 5,000 
apathetic individuals gathered brief- 





Laval reading a declaration in Vichy, Chamberlain off to seek “peace in our time,” Churchill at a Roosevelt press conference: 
for press associations and news agencies, covering the events was only the beginning of the problem 


ly in a Paris square to protest the govern- 
ment’s franc-devaluation policy. The sec- 
ond, from Transocean, the German 
agency, reported that 50,000 people took 
part, clashed with police, and all but 
overthrew the government. The paper 
front-paged both reports, side by side 
and under a common headline: “You 
Pays Your Money and Takes Your 
Choice.” 

A news editor in Shanghai in those 
years had a unique opportunity to watch 
the multicoloring of world news. It 
flashed like gaudy neon signs advertising 
separate wares at all corners of that in- 
ternational crossroads. Across his desk 
passed the reports of the British Reuters 
agency, the French Havas, German 


Transocean, Russian Tass, Japanese Ren- 
go, Chinese Kuo Min, and American 
United Press. Only Reuters and the UP 
sold their news. All the rest was freely 
distributed; all, except UP’s was more or 
less heavily brushed with the agencies’ 


‘not to inform but to influence. News was 
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respective national colors. As a result, 
the news columns were often like a jig. 
saw puzzle whose pieces never fit. 

Taken on a world scale, the pieces 
never did fit. Long before even the las 
war, world news distribution followed 
the ever-shifting lines of the higher diplo. 
macy. European news agencies, direct. 
ly or indirectly controlled by govern. 
ments, mirrored conflicting national in. 
terests. Like sovereign states, they made 
treaties with each other, divided up coun- 
tries and territories and even whole con- 
tinents, and pyramided structures of sub. 
sidiary agencies in dozens of countries, 
They set up rigid control of news both 
at the source and at its ultimate destina. 
tion in the hands of the reader. 

As news agencies their function was 




























largely propaganda, subtle and close to 
the facts in the British manner, or crude 
and indifferent to the facts, in the Ger. 
man or Japanese manner. But one way or 
another, it was used deliberately to shape 
the thinking of millions of people. 

Of course in a world filled with so 
many different and clashing interests, true 
objectivity is rare, if not nonexistent. 
Even American press freedom will not 
always bear up under close scrutiny. Still, 
when American: newsmen entered the 
world field little more than 25 years ago, 
they went into it largely with the idea 
that news is information for its own sake. 
In Europe, accordingly, they were 
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regarded at first as naive and ig- 
norant bumpkins. Nevertheless, the 
bumpkins put their mark on world 
news. 

The Associated Press had long 
been tied to the European combine 
by an old: contract under which it 
was barred from much of the world. 
After the last war it began a twen- 
ty-year fight for its independence 
and it was no accident that part of 
the outcome was the conversion of 
Reuters into an approximate British 
counterpart of the AP—a coopera- 
tive enterprise owned by British 
newspapers. In :the same period, 
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Santa Fe is building for the time when “‘it’s all 
over” in Europe, so we can do our part in help- 
ing our military forces throw a bigger load at 
the enemy in the Pacific. 

Santa Fe yards at many important points in 
California have been enlarged to handle many 
more trains, and sidings are being lengthened 
to handle more cars. 

Centralized Traffic Control systems are being 
installed at congested points to speed up vital 


SANTA FE SYSTEM 


Serving Californio and the Southwest 
ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS— ALL UNITED 





shipments and conserve important manpower. 

Water towers in the desert have been doubled 
in capacity to refresh twice as many thirsty 
locomotives. 

Modern cafeterias and dormitories have been 
built to feed and house Santa Fe’s ever-growing 
army of workmen. 

Literally as well as figuratively—when the time 
comes—The Santa Fe Trail will be the first lap 
on the Route to Tokyo! 
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CAN YOUR SCALP 
- PASS THE 


“FINGERNAIL TEST?’ 










| 7 Scratch your head and see! If you find 
* dryness or loose dandruff, you need Wild- 
root Cream-Oil! Grooms, relieves dryness, re- 
moves loose dandruff! Two sizes, 60¢ & $1.00. 





VOUR HAIR CAN LOOK 
BIKE THIS WITH NEW 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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2 Keeps hait well combed all day without 

* that greasy look! Grooms without grease! 
No more stained hatbands, no greasy pillow 
slips! Your hair looks and feels good! 













NON-ALCOHOLIC 
CONTAINS REFINED 


LANOLIN! 


Refined LANO- 

e LIN has long been 
prescribed because of 
its soothing qualities, 
and because it resem- 
bles the oil of the hu- 
man skin. Wildroot 
Cream-Oil is also 
homogenized for uni- 
formity. Get it today 
from your barber or 
druggist. 


MARE Ween Strong sine 
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the United Press, a young commercial 
organization free of any European com- 
mitments struck out into the world-news 
field and managed to establish itself al- 
most everywhere in the face of many 
political and technical obstacles. 


U.S. Newsmen Abroad: In the 21 
years of the Long Armistice, conscious 
American interest and unconscious Amer- 
ican involvement in world affairs were 
reflected in a great growth of American 
news establishments abroad. The war, of 
course, has blotted many countries from 
the American news map and changed the 
number and distribution of our corre- 
spondents. On the eve of war’s outbreak 
in 1939, however, there were more than 
1,000 American newsmen abroad, dis- 
tributed approximately as follows (fig- 
ures given as supplied by the agencies 
and newspapers listed) : 


United Press: This Scripps-Howard or- 
ganization had 709 full-time correspond- 
ents and employes abroad engaged in 
gathering and sending out news. Served 
674 newspapers and radio stations in Eu- 
rope, Africa, the Far East, Latin Amer- 
ica, Canada, and Newfoundland. 


Associated Press: A non-profit coopera- 
tive organization, AP had slightly fewer 
than 100 foreign correspondents. Dis- 
tributed. news abroad through agencies 
in England, Australia, and Canada, and 
directly to some 180 newspapers and 
radio stations in Latin America. 


_ International News Service: Hearst- 
owned, it had 81 correspondents over- 
seas, in addition to a large number of 
“stringmen” or part-timers. Supplied 
news to a few papers in London, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, and to one 
agency in Sweden. 


‘ ~ Associated Press 

A typical “cable desk,” that of the Associated Press in New York: It is not a “desk” 

at all but a collection of men and machines tapping the world’s news arteries 
under conditions where seconds are more precious than dollars 


The New York Times: In June 1940, it 
had 64 full-time correspondents covering 
Europe, the Far East, and Latin Americi. 
Syndicated special news features to ageu- 
cies in Australia, New Zealand, and Switz- 
erland, and to individual papers in five 
foreign cities. 

Christian Science Monitor: Had 44 
full-time correspondents in some 24 coun- 
tries. 

Other American newspapers, like The 
Chicago Tribune and Chicago Daily 
News, The New York Herald Tribune 
and Baltimore Sun, also maintained staffs 
abroad. News magazines were already 
well represented in the field. In addition 
the three major radio chains, which be- 
gan independent coverage in Europe only 
just before the war, had small staffs in 
the principal European capitals. 

There were great gaps in our foreign 
news coverage—witness our broad _na- 
tional ignorance of Far Eastern and Latin 
American affairs. But by and large the 
responsibility for this did not rest with 
the men abroad. As news gatherers, this 
young army of newspapermen and 
women provided American readers with 
a composite foreign-news report rela- 
tively larger and more accurate than that 
available to any other people_anywhere. 
As distributors of news—a function filled 
abroad most extensively by the UP—thev 
often provided foreign readers with their 
only independent source of world news. 


The Battle for News: News from 
abroad, even before the war, had to jump 
many a hurdle before it could be propped 
up against the sugar bowl on the Ameti- 
can breakfast table. 


Access to Sources: It took a long time 
to persuade many European gover- 
ments, or government-controlled news 
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agencies, that the United States press 
was not satisfied with “hand-outs”—news 
tailor-made and officially distributed. 
American correspondents had to fight for 
the right to get their news at the source 
on an equal basis with reporters of the 
country concerned. This fight was still 
going on in most parts of the world when 
war came. 


Censorship: Even in peacetime, a large 
part of the world was blacked out by 
censorship. News from China, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, and much of South 
America was filtered through heavy off- 


cial screens. Methods varied from simple 


blue-penciling and restriction of corre- 
spondents' movements to imprisonment 
and expulsion of offenders. 


Communications: Over most interna- 
tional lines of communications news 
moves at special press rates. These rates 
are not uniform. Foreign communication 
systems tend naturally to favor their own 
needs. Thus the British monopoly, Cable 
& Wireless Ltd., provides a uniform rate 
of an English penny (1.7 cents at cur- 
rent exchange) a word between empire 
points. It is financially more advanta- 
geous, therefore, to route much American 
press matter via British points. The 
trouble is that C & W service to the press 
at this low rate is often exasperatingly 
slow. The cheap rate is worthless Sy 
American standards when it involves de- 
lays of 24 hours or more. 

Even Reuters, the great British news 
agency, does not send out the bulk of 
its news through C & W but uses 
Morse-code broadcast from the British 
Government radio station at Rugby, si- 
multaneously reaching many points. This 
is by far the cheapest and most direct 
method of transmitting news. The United 
Press uses the facilities of Press Wireless 
Inc., and reaches dozens of world points 
at a cost of about 5 cents a word. Send- 
ing separate news files to each point by 
regular commercial facilities at prevailing 
press rates would mean a prohibitive cost 
of more than 70 cents a word. 

Organizations like UP sending news 
abroad in volume want bigger and better 
radio transmission facilities. Reuters from 
Rugby can be copied in Chungking, for 
example, for nineteen hours a day. It can 
move 10,000 words a day in there, com- 
pared with only 2,000 words daily of UP 
copy. This is because UP transmits from 
the Press Wireless station near Los An- 
geles, and problems of power, frequen- 
cies, and geographic location limit 
Chungking’s reception of Los Angeles to 
a few hours a day. 

Domestic Facilities: The newsman’s 
problem does not end with moving effi- 
ciently and swiftly between countries. 
Transmission inside a country is often a 
bigger headache. UP, for example, can 
move a file of news into Bombay just 
about as fast as“Reuters can. But while 
Reuters reroutes its news over a fast 
India-wide teletype system of its own, 
UP has to use the slower regular tele- 





No. Private Pringle needs the real thing 
—the best we can give him. That’s why 
popguns are scarce in Fred Haryey shops 
these days. So are many more of the 
clever metal toys and gifts that used to 
catch your eye. The materials that went 
into them . .. the men and machines that 
made them .. . are needed now to turn 
out fighting weapons. 


But a mere temporary shortage of metal 
articles could never change the colorful, 
inviting atmosphere always found in Fred 
Harvey shops. Along the counters and 
shelves . . . and in the tempting display 
windows . . . you’ll still find most of the 
things you’d like to buy. If the particular 
gift or toy you have in mind is missing, 
just remember it’s helping Private Pringle 
wherever U.S. armed forces are attacking, 


Remember, too, that in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels, and dining cars we’re 
serving tens of thousands of uniformed 
men and women every day—in addition 
to our tremendously increased wartime 
civilian patronage. With food rationing 
so severe and help so scarce, we can’t 
always offer you the kind of service 
you’ve come to expect. 


Your good-humored acceptance of these 
things has helped us do a better wartime 
job. After victory our shops will be com- 
pletely stocked . . . and in our restaur- 
ants and hotels the old-time Fred Harvey 
hospitality will be back again—to stay. 


* * * 


AFTER THE WAR, with 
money you're saving in War 
Bonds, travel and see the 
America for which we are 
fighting. Visit the world- 
famous Fred Harvey Hotels 
oat Grand Canyon National 
Park and in old Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 


ef Harwry 


RESTAURANTS > SHOPS ¢ HOTELS ¢ DINING CARS 


3000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY —FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


Copyright 1944, Fred Harvey, Chicago 











Shoulder muscles lame? Apply a 
few drops of Absorbine Jr. rubbing 

it in. This helps to increase your 
circulation in the affected areas 

so that fresh blood can carry fatigue 
acids away! You'll get real relief 
—soon! Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. $1.25 a bottle at drugstores. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 





crammed full of hunting, 
fishing. camping, dog and 
tures, invaluable 
ing tackle, game law 
changes, 
ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 
Special Trial Offer 
Send 25¢ in stamps or 
coin and we will send 
you Hunting & Fishing 
for six months, 
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291 Sportsman’s Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 








ROLLS RAZOR 
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The fighter's razor, 
Rolls can't be beat. | 
Blade, hone and strop=/// gf 
Compact, complete. 


For the duration Rolls Safety Razor is available 
only at Post Exchanges and Ships’ Service Stores. 
Even so, we cannot satisfy the large demand. 
If you own a Rolls Safety Razor that needs ad- 
justment, send us the complete instrument and 
we'll service it like new at a nominal charge. 


ROLLS RAZOR, Inc. 


Sales and Service 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














HUNTING & FISHING | 


is a monthly magazine | 
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graph system. In other countries local 
national agencies enjoy special privileges 
withheld from United States or other for- 
eign agencies. This is only in part by 
design. Often local facilities are simply 
inadequate for the traffic carried. 


Wartime Changes: OWI: War has in- 
troduced a new element into the Ameri- 
can foreign news picture: the OWI 
outpost bureaus. The OWI overseas is 
now a large organization, with 475 Amer- 
ican and 1,415 foreign employes in eight- 
een countries. : 

From the OWI’s New York office a 
daily flow of 110,000 to 150,000 words 
moves out over commercial radio and 
cable channels and over circuits of the 
United States Army Signal Corps. The 
OWI'’s use of news, of course, is frankly 
for propaganda purposes. A similar serv- 
ice is maintained to Latin America by 
the Rockefeller committee. 

The possibility of continuing this type 
of operation after the war has already 
been discussed in some quarters in Wash- 
ington. But spokesmen for the regular 
press associations do not take such pro- 
posals seriously. “Sales resistance” to 
propaganda, already strong all over the 
world, will be stronger still after the war, 
they believe. 


U.S. Periodicals Overseas: Another 
wartime news development with postwar 
possibilities is the publication of overseas 
editions of many leading American peri- 
odicals. Many are printed for service per- 
sonnel only, though others are acquiring 
general circulation. Some are printed do- 
mestically, then flown overseas; others are 
produced in far countries from mats or 
offset negatives carried by plane. The 
list covers a typical American gamut 
from NEwswEEK to Western Trails and 


Detective Stories. Reader’s Digest be- 


fore the war had pioneered with foreign- 
language editions. Many of the war 
babies will disappear when American 
troops come home. But some are undoubt- 
edly destined for lusty postwar growth. 


Unified Agency? The main business of 
distributing news abroad in the American 
manner will still be the business of the 
press associations. In this sphere an ex- 
tremely tentative proposal comes from 
Kent Cooper, general manager of the 
AP. Pointing to the projected merger of 
radio and cable companies to eliminate 
duplication and present a united Ameri- 
can front abroad (NEwsweEEK, Feb. 21), 
Cooper told Nrwsweex: “Maybe the 
next step is a unified press association. I 


. believe there must be unity of effort to 


do the job ahead. Otherwise there will 
be terrific confusion compared with the 
streamlined efforts of other nations.” 

Cooper pictured a single company 
created exclusively for distribution of 
news abroad. It would pool the efforts, 
resources, and manpower of the AP, UP, 
and INS, which would remain competing 
agencies at home. 

At the United Press, with its twenty- 
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Cooper (with singer Marion Claire) wants 
a unity Baillie won't go for 
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year head start in the foreign field, 
Cooper's proposal falls on distinctly un- 
enthusiastic ears. “We won't go for that,” 
said Hugh Baillie, UP president. “We 
don’t think it will be necessary.” Baillie 
could cite the fact that even now, under 
wartime conditions, UP is selling news to 
85 clients in continental Europe. The AP 
sells to two. 

The AP is already engaged in laying 
the groundwork for independent expan- 
sion in the foreign news-distribution 
field. The UP, for its part, confidently 
expects to regain all the ground lost by 
war and to advance from there. 


Significance—-- 


War, of course, has thrown a thick 
dam of censorship and other restrictions 
across the channels of world news. No 
one can say whether that dam will ever 
be wholly blasted away, even when 
peace comes. Still, when the war is done, 
certainly the old combine of European 
news agencies will be no more. Reuters is 
now cooperatively owned by the British 
press. Havas has disappeared. The Ger- 
man DNB and Japan’s Domei will be, 
to say the least, at a disadvantage. 

After the last war, while the diplomats 
were meeting at Versailles, the chiefs of 
the big European agencies held a little 
Versailles conference of their own and 
parceled out sections of the world news 
map pretty much along the same lines 
that the politicians were drawing in mat- 
ters of control and spheres of influence. 
As he did in 1919, Kent Cooper has once 
more raised the issue of including a 
clause in the peace that will assure the 
free flow of news. He would even like to 
see newsmen sit at the peace conference, 
not merely as reporters but as delegates. 
Cooper’s proposal, made a year agoP 
touched off wide discussion in the press, 
here and abroad. Out of it no basic “Press 
Charter” has yet emerged. But all Ameri- 
can news executives and publishers seem 
agreed on the following points as the 
desirable minimum: 

@ Universal free access to news at the 
source. . 

€ Abolition of all censorship. 

@ Efficient communications, open to all 
without discrimination. 

€ Unrestricted interchange of news. 

The United States State Department 
has the problem of international press 
relations on its long postwar agenda. A 
special press committee is to be created 
to formulate proposals and recommenda- 
tions that this government may or may 
not ehoose to sponsor in future negotia- 
tions with other powers. 

But how about these other powers? 
Will they all agree to the abolition of 
censorship? will t there be a “free press” 
m postwar Russia, China, or in Europe? 
How about freedom of the press in the 
United States? Is it free of the danger of 
abridgment? Only one thing is certain: 

atever happens in the postwar world 
anywhere, American newsmen will be on 
hand to report it. 





In a recent nation-wide poll, more 
dermatologists say they use Mennen 
Lather Shave than any other brand... 
one third more than the next leading 
brand! Here are the final poll results: 


MENNEN 20% 
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BRAND C 15x 


I2x 

IP. suman 
This clear-cut preference on the part 
of these distinguished physicians is 
real evidence of the superior qual- 


ity of Mennen Lather Shave. When 
buying shave cream for your own use, 


why not be guided by the choice of 


America's highest authorities. They 
give you the secret of easy shaving. 
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in jar or tube 
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Automatic 
Photo Finishing 


Most amateur photographers, today, just 
“press the button”... the photo-finishing 
studios do the developing and make all 
the prints. 

And that is where the modern automatic 
photoprinters come in. With one of these 
remarkable motor-driven machines, a photo- 
finishing studio can automatically print and 
develop your camera “‘shots’’ in rapid suc- 
cession... producing high quality prints at 
low cost. 

Bodine precision motors furnish the de- 
pendable driving power for these automatic 
printers. In hundreds of other scientific, 
office, and home appliances you will also find 
Bodine smooth-running motors, each engi- 
neered to fit a specific service. So, if you are 
planning new motor-driven devices, why not 
take advantage of Bodine’s 35 years’experience 
in fractional horsepower motor engineering? 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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A vast and menacing unknown 
hangs over all speculations on the 
probable outcome of the Presidential 
election in 1944. It enters into every 
intelligent conversation on the subject, 
but it receives little public comment. 
It is the question how extensively and 
in what way public opinion about the 
Commander-in-Chief’s military strat- 
egy will influence the vote for the 
President and his ticket. 

Republican politicians hesitate to 
talk about this because it is a two- 
edged question. On the one side, there 
is the possibility that the war in Eu- 
rope may end in a brilliant victory for 
the Allies well before the election. In 
that case, the Commander-in-Chief’s 
strategy, the credit for whose making 
he shares with Churchill, will be 
graded A-1 by the man in the street. 
And every fourth-term orator will re- 
mind us of that fact. Hence, prema- 
ture criticism of this or that campaign 
or battle may prove a boomerang. 

Another reason for hesitation is the 
reluctance of political writers with no 
political axes to grind to write about 
strategy partly because they are not 
military experts and partly because 
they feel a certain reticence about as- 
sociating political probabilities with 


matters of life and death on the bat- 


tlefield. 

Since the primary duty of those 
who comment in print is to inform 
their readers truthfully and frankly, 
however, we may assume that more 
will be said on this subject in the 
weeks and months ahead. And for cer- 
tain very immediate reasons extensive 
comment may come soon. 


It is becoming increasingly clear 
that the Commander-in-Chief is deep- 
ly involved in the military strategy of 
the war. His maps and globes, his lec- 
ture to the people on global strategy 
last year, his insistence that his con- 
ferences with foreign heads of states 
dealt with strategy, his appointment of 
a personal chief of staff over his other 
chiefs—all have encouraged the belief 
that he is not only his own Secretary 
of State, but of War and of the Navy 
too. 

On this basis, his supporters have 
had a tendency to brush off criticisms 
of the home front. They have said that 
the President has been so busy being 
Commander-in-Chief that he has had 
no time for trivia; that production and 


Strict Accountability 
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price control were matters for business- 
men in the government and for Con- 
gress; and that, if bureaucracy irks 
civilians, they should not blame the 
man who is directing armies in a great 
war. 

If the very doubtful strategy of the 
Italian campaign meets further and 
drastic criticism in the United States 
and England, the effect on the voting 
public will be considerable. How much 
and how far this will extend cannot be 
predicted, since Messrs. Roosevelt and 
Churchill may have other moves 
planned which will be much more suc- 
cessful. But at the moment, the re- 
action is certain to be a serious threat 
to the President’s chances of reelec- 
tion. 

For, despite the speeches, resolu- 
tions and good intentions of political 
leaders, it is the people who make the 
issues, and their disappointment seeks 
a responsible object. In this case, the 
use of the title “Commander-in-Chief” 
and the many evidences of Presidential 
concern with strategy invite a real 
challenge. The situation certainly does 
not suggest that opposition politicians 
should rush in for the political kill; but 
it does suggest that no matter what the 
parties do about it in their conven- 
@ions, the voting public may be moved 
as greatly by questions of military 
policy as by domestic issues. 


The dismal failure of what may 
be called psychological warfare is part 
of this picture. There have been shake- 
ups in our foreign propaganda ma- 
chinery, but the changes in personnel 
have only emphasized the pathetic in- 
competence of those who have been 
vested with the duty of telling the 
people of Germany and of her satellites 
to turn out their rulers. The new per 
sonnel offers no considerable hope for 
improvement. In any event, there have 
been no results. Turkey is still neutral; 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania are 
hanging on. The German people are 
fighting with desperation against “un- 
conditional surrender.” Nothing of the 
moving character of Wilson’s potent 
appeal to the enemy people over the 
heads of their rulers has been uttered. 

This is no time for stubborn ad- 
herence to wrong positions in psycho- 
logical or military strategy. The public 
is growing impatient and, if this mood 
grows, the consequences in November 
will be severe for those now in power. 
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ADD ANOTHER CHAPTER TO THE HISTORY 


OF AMERICAN AVIATION 


Think you’re seeing Buck Rogers’ 
plane? You’re not. You are looking at 
the performance of America’s newest 
fighter—the first jet propelled airplane 
to be accepted by the United States 
Army Air Forces. 


And with the official announcement of 
this propellerless plane, a new chapter 
begins in the history of world aviation. 


Now we'll take you behind the scenes 
and tell you the story of how these 
planes came into being. 


In England there was designed a revo- 
lutionary new type of engine which 
could propel an airplane through the 


By choice of both G. E. and the Army 
Air Forces officials, Bell Aircraft was 
selected to design and construct planes 
incorporating this Jet Propulsion engine. 


Within two weeks after being notified 
of this project on September 8, 1941, 
Bell Aircraft engineers submitted a gen- 
eral arrangement for a new plane hous- 
ing two Jet Propulsion engines. These 


Jet Propulsion — 


designs were immediately accepted by 
the Army Air Forces. 


One year and three weeks later, on 
October 1, 1942, this revolutionary type 
of aircraft, exactly on schedule, rose 
from the flying field at a secret base, 
climbed into the rarefied atmosphere 
where a conventional plane loses its 
efficiency and traveled at high speed. 


Now that the story of this new jet propelled plane can be told, Bell Aircraft wishes publicly to 
express its appreciation to the officers of the Army Air Forces who have contributed so much 
to this project. We have learned many things which will aid us to pioneer in building safer 
better and lower-priced aircraft when peace returns. © Bell Aircraft Corporation. 
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PACEMAKER OF AVIATION PROGRESS 





BUY WAR BONDS AND SPEED VICTORY 





W; artimes have changed | Like the one etched below. 
People’s opinions about This noble whiskey 


Many things. Has maintained its 
But of this you Good reputation. 
Can be certain: | 

Old Overholt will rematn 

Famous for the Good Taste 

That always stands out. 

Through 5 wars and 134 years, 

Since the days of © | 

Friendly old inns 


PLEASE BE PATIENT We're doing our best to 8 am BEL 
spread ovr prewar stocks of Old Overholt fairly—as | eee 
_ We afe now engaged in war production of alcohol. 


National Distillers Products Corporation. New York 





